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body to come to the night-work at the mill, which he 
supposed was the consequence of my indulging the ne- 

oes so much. Indeed! and where were the people 
who ought to come to their night-work? in the negro 
village? No; they were in the hospital, and refused to 
come out to work. Upon which I blazed up like a barrel 
of gunpowder, and volleying out in a breath all the curses 
that I ever heard in my life, I asked him, whether any 
person really had been insolent enough to select a whole 
night party from the sick people in the hospital, not one 
of whom ought to stir out of it till well? There stood 
the fellow, trembling and stammering, and unable to get 
out an answer, while I stamped up and down the piazza, 
storming and swearing, banging all the doors till the 
house seemed ready to tumble about our ears, and doing 
my best to out-herod Herod, till at last I ordered the man 
to begone that instant, and get the work done properly. 
He did not wait to be told twice, and was off in a twink- 
ling. In a quarter of an hour I sent for him again, and 
enquired whether he had succeeded in getting the proper 
people to work at the mill? Upon which he had the as- 
surance to answer, that all the people were there, and 
that it was not of their not being at the mill that he had 
meant to complain. Of what was it then? “Of their 
not being in the field”” When? “ Yesterday. He 
could not get the negroes to come to work, and so there 
had been none doneall day.” And who refused to come ? 
“All the people.” But who? “All.” But who, who, 
who?—their names, their names, their names? “ He 
could not remember them all.” Name one—well ?— 
speak then, speak! “There was Beck.” And who 
else? ‘ There was Sally, who used to be called Wha- 
nica.” And who else? ‘There was.. . there was 
Beck.” But who else? “ Beck... and Sally”... But 
who else? who else? “Little Edward had gone out of 
th> hospital, and had not come to work.” Well! Beck 
and Sally, and little Edward; who else? ‘Beck, and 
little Edward, and Sally.” But who else: I say, who 
else? “He could not remember any body else.” Then 
to be sure I was in such an imperial passion, as would 
have done honour to “ her majesty the queen Dolallolla.” 
Why, you most impudent of all impudent fellows that 
ever told a lie, have you really presumed to disturb me 
at this time of night, prevent my going to bed, tell me 
that you can’t get the business done, and that none of the 
people would come to work, and make such a disturbance, 
and all because two old women and a little boy missed 
coming into the field yesterday! Down dropped the fel- 
low in a moment upon his marrow bones: “Oh, me 
good massa,” cried he (and out came the truth, which I 
knew well enough before he told me), “ me no come of 
my own head; me ordered to come; but me never tell 
massa lie more, so me pray him forgib me!” But his 
obeying any person on my own estate in preference to 
me, and suffering himself to be converted into an instru- 
ment of my annoyance, was not to be easily overlooked ; 
so I turned him out of the house with a flea in his ear as 
big as a camel; and the next morning degraded him to 
the rank of a common field negro. The trustee pleaded 
hard for his being permitted to return to the wagons, 
from whence he had been taken, and where he would be 
useful. But I was obdurate. Then came his wife to 
beg for him, and then his mother, and then his cousin, 
and then his cousin’s cousin : stil! I was firm; till on the 
day of my departure, the new chief governor came to 
me in the name of the whole estate, and begged me to 
allow John Lewis to return to the command of the wa- 
gons, “ for that all the negroes said, that it would be too 
sad a thing for them to see a man who had held the 
highest place among them, degraded quite to be a com. 
mon field negro.” ‘There was something in this appeal 
which argued so good a feeling, that I did not think it 
right to resist any longer; so I hinted that if the trustee 
should ask it again as a favour to thimself, I might perhaps 
relent ; and the proper application being thus made, John 
Lewis was allowed to quit the field, but with a positive 
Injunction against his ever being employed again in any 
office of authority over the negroes. I found baptism in 
high vogue upon Hordley, but I am sorry to say, that I 
could not discover much effect produced upon their minds 
by having been made Christians, except in one particu- 
far: whenever one of them told me a monstrous lie (and 
they told me whole dozens), he never failed to conclude 
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his story by saying—* And now, massa, you know, I’ve 
been christened; and if you do not believe what I say, 
I’m ready to buss the book to the truth of it.” The whole 
advantages to be derived by negroes from becoming 
Christians, seemed to consist with them in two points; 
being a superior species of magic itself, it preserved them 
from black Obeah ; and by enabling them to take an oath 
upon the Bible to the truth of any lie which it might suit 
them to tell, ‘they believed that it would give them the 
power of humbugging the white people with perfect ease 
and convenience. They had observed the importance 
attached by the whites to such an attestation, and the 
conviction which it always appeared to carry with it; as 
to the crime or penalty of perjury, of that they were to- 
tally ignorant, or at least indifferent; therefore they were 
perfectly ready to “ buss the book,” which they consider- 
ed as a piece of buckra superstition, mighty useful to the 
negroes, and valued taking their oath uyon the Bible to 
a lic, no more than Mrs. Mincing did the oath which she 
took in the Blue Garret “ upon an odd volume of Messa- 
lina’s Poems.” Although I set out from Hordley at two 
o’clock, it was: past seven before I reached an estate 
called “ The Retreat,” which was only twelve miles off, 
so abominable was the road. Here I stopped for the night, 
which I passed at supper with the musquitoes,—‘ not 
where I ate, but where | was eaten.” Morant River had 
been swelled by the late heavy rains to a tremendous 
height, and its numerous quicksands render the passage 
in such a state extremely dangerous. However, a negro 
having been sent early to explore it, and having returned 
with a favourable report, we proceeded to encounter it. 
A Hordley negro, well acquainted with these perilous 
rivers, had accompanied me for the express purpose of 
pointing out the most practicable fords; but for some 
time his efforts to find a safe one were unavailing, his 
horse at the end of a minute or two plunging into a 
quicksand or some deep hole, among the waters thrown 
up from which he totally disappeared for a moment, and 
then was seen to struggle out again with such an effort 
and leap, as were quite beyond the capability of any car- 
riage’s attempting. However, at the end of half an hour 
he was fortunate to find a place, where he could cross (up 
to his horse’s belly in the water, to be sure), but at least 
without tumbling into holes and quicksands; and here 
we set out, conscious that our whole chance of reaching 
the opposite shore consisted in keeping precisely the path 
which he had gone already, and determined to stick as 
close as possible to his horse’s tail. But no sooner were 
we fairly in the water than my young horses found them- 
selves unable to resist the strength and rapidity of the 
torrent, which was rolling. down huge stones as big as 
rocks from the mountain ; and to my utter consternation, 
I perceived the curricle carried down the stream, and the 
distance from my guide (who, by swimming his horse, 
had reached the destined landing-place in safety) grow- 
ing wider and wider with every moment. We were now 
driving at all hazards; every moment I expected to sce 
a horse or a wheel sink down into some deep hole, the 
chaise overturned, and ourselves either swallowed up in 
a quicksand, or dashed to pieces against the stones, which 
were rolling around us. I never remember to have felt 
myself so completely convinced of approaching destruc- 
tion, and | roared out with all my might and main :— 
“ We are carried away! all is over!” although, to be sure, 
I might as well have held my tongue, seeing that all my 
roaring could not do the least possible good. However, 
my horses, although too weak to resist the current, were 
fortunately strong enough to keep their legs; while they 
drifted down the stream, they struggled along in an ob- 
lique direction, which gradually (though but slowly) 
brought us nearer to the opposite shore ; and after several 
minutes passed in most painful .anxiety, a desperate 
plunge out of the water enabled them to jump the car- 
riage upon terra firma on the same side with my guide, 
although at a considerable distance from the spot where 
he had landed. The Yallack’s River was less danger- 
ous; but even this too had been sufficiently swelled to 
make the crossing it no easy matter; so that what with 
one obstacle and another, when I reached Kingston at 
six o’clock with my bones and my vehicle unbroken, I 
was almost as much surprised as satisfied. I dined with 
the curate of Kingston (Rev. G. Hill), where I met the 
admiral upon this station, Sir Home Popham, and a large 
party. At Kingston I was obliged to send back a horse, 





which had been lent me in aid of my own; another had 
been dropped at “ the Retreat ;” a third could get no far- 
ther than the mountains; and my companion’s three 
horses had found themselves unable even to reach Spanish 
Town, and I had thus been obliged to leave them and 
theirs behind upon the road.» On the morning of our 
departure from Cornwall, when my Italian servant saw 
the quantity of horses, mules, servants, and carriages 
collected for the journey, he clapped his hands together 
in exultation, and exclaimed,—* ‘hey will certainly take 
us for the king of England!” But now when after 
leaving one horse in one place aid another horse in ano- 
ther, on the morning of Monday the 16th, he beheld my 
whole caravan reduced to one pair of chaise horses and a 
couple of miserable mules, he cast a rueful look upon my 
diminished cavalry and sighed to himself,—* I’verily be- 
lieve, we shall return home on foot after all!” I reached 
Spanish Town in time to dine with the chief justice 
(Mr. Jackson), and intended to remain two or three days 
longer; but the fatality, which had persecnted me from 
thé very commencement of this abominable journey, was 
not exhausted yet. On Tuesday morning, my landlady 
just hinted, that “she thought it right to let me know, 
that to be sure there was a gentleman unwell in the 
house ; but she supposed, that I should not care about it : 
however, if I particularly disliked the neighbourhood of 
a sick person, she would procure me lodyings.” asked, 
“What was the complaint?” “Oh! he was alittle siek, 
that was all.” To which I only could answer, that, “ in 
that case I hoped he would get better ;” and thought no 
more about it. However, when I went to visit the 
governor, I found, that this “little sickness” of my land- 
lady’s was neither more nor less than the yellow fever ; 
of which the gentleman in question was now dying, of 
which a lady had died only two days before, and of which 
another European, newly arrived, had fallen ill in this 
very same hotel only a fortnight before, and had died, 
afler throwing himself out of an upper window in a fit 
of delirium. Under all these circumstances, I thought 
it to the full as prudent not to prolong my residence in 
Spanish Town ; and accordingly, on Wednesday the 18th, 
T resuuned my journey homewards. I travelled the 
north side of the island, which was the road used by me 
on my return two years ago. I have nothing to add to 
my former uccount of it, except that there need not be 
better inns any where than the Wellington hotel at Rio 
Bueno, and Judy James's at Montego Bay, which latter is 
now, in my opinion, by far the prettiest town in Jamaica. 
Indeed, all the inns upon this road are excellent, with the 
solitary exception of the Blackheath ‘Tavern, which I 
stopped at by a mistake instead of that of Montague. At 
this most miserable of all inns that ever eutrapped an un- 
wary traveller, there was literally nothing to be procured 
for love or money : no corn for the horses ; no wine with- 
out sending six miles for a bottle; no food but a miser- 
able-starved fowl, so tough that the very negroes could 
not eat it; and a couple of eggs, one of which was ad- 
dled : there was but one pair of shects in the whole house, 
and neither candles, nor oranges, nor pepper, nor vinegar, 
nor bread, nor even so much as sugar, white or brown. 
Yams there were, which prevented my servants from go- 
ing to bed quite empty, and I contented myself with the 
far-fetched bottle of wine and the solitary egg, which I 
ate by the light of a lamp filled with stinking oil. The 
one pair of sheets I seized upon to my own share, and 
my servants made themselves as good beds as they could 
upon the floor with great coats and travelling mantles. 
It was on Wednesday night, that after the fatigue of 
crossing Mount Diablo, “ myself I unfatigued” in this 
delectable retreat; which seemed to have been established 
upon principles diametrically opposite to those of Shen- 
stone’s. On Thursday I slept at Rio Bueno, on Friday 
at Montego Bay, passed Saturday at Anchovy estate (Mr. 
Plummer'’s), and was very glad, on Sunday the 22d, to 
find myself once more quietly established at Cornwall, 
fully determined to leave it no more, till I leave it on my 
return to England. The lady, who had died so lately at 
Kingston, had arrived not long before in a vessel, both 
the crew and passengers of which landed (to all appear- 
ance) in perfect health after a favourable passage from 
England. Of course, they soon dispersed in different 
directions ; yet almost all of them were attacked nearly 
at the same period by the fever, which seemed to have a 
particular commission to search out such persons as had 
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arrived by that particular ship, at however remote a dis- 
tance they might be from each other. 
Marca 31. 

During the whole three weeks of my absence, only 
two negroes have been complained of for committing 
fault. The first was a domestic quarrel between two 
Africans; Hazard stole Frank’s calabash of sugar, which 
Frank had previously stolen out of my boiling-house. So 
Frank broke Hazard’s head, which in iny opinion settled 
the matter so properly, that I declined spoiling it by any 
interference of my own. The other complaint was more 
serious. Toby, being ordered to load the cart with canes, 
answered “I wo’nt”——and Toby was as good as his 
word; in consequence of which the mill stopped for 
want of canes, and the boiling-house stopped for want of 
liquor. I found on my return that for this offence Toby 
had received six lashes, which Toby did not mind three 
straws. But as his fault amounted to an act of down- 
right rebellion, I thought that it ought not by any means 
to be passed over so lightly, and that Toby ought to be 
made tomind. I took no notice for some days; but the 
Easter holidays had been deferred till my return, and 
only began here on Friday last. On that day, as soon as 
the head governor had blown the shell, and dismissed 
the negroes till Monday morning, he requested the plea- 
sure of Mr. Toby’s company to the hospital, where he 
locked him up in a room by himself. All Saturday and 
Sunday the estate rang with laughing, dancing, singing, 
and huzzaing. Salt-fish was given away in the morning ; 
the children played at ninepins for jackets and petticoats 
in the evening ; rum and sugar was denied to no one. 
The gumbys thundered ; the kitty-katties clattered ; all 
was noise and festivity ; andall this while, “ qualis merens 
Philomela,” sat solitary Toby gazing at his four white 
walls! Toby had not minded the lashes ; but the loss of 
his amusement, and the disgrace of his exclusion from 
the féte, operated on his mind so forcibly, that when on 
the Monday morning his door was unlocked, and the 
chief governor called him to his work, not a word would 
he deign to utter ; let who would speak, there he sat mo- 
tionless, silent, and sulky. However, upon my going 
down to him myself, his voice thought proper to return, 
and he began at once to complain of his seclusion and 
justify his conduct. But he no sooner opened his lips 
than the whole hospital opened theirs to censure his folly, 
asking him how he could presume to justify himself 
when he knew that he had done wrong? and advising 
him to humble himself and beg my pardon; and their 
clamours were so loud and so general (Mrs. Sappho, his 
wife, being one of the loudest, who not only “gave it 
him on both sides of his ears,” but enforced her argu- 
ments by a knock on the pate now and then), that they 
fairly drove the evil spirit out of him; he confessed his 
fault with great penitence, engaged solemnly never to 
commit such another, and set off to his work full of 
gratitude for my granting him forgiveness. I am more 
and more convinced every day, that the best and easiest 
mode of governing negroes (and governed by some mode 
or other they must be) is not by the detestable lash, but 
by confinement, solitary or otherwise ; they cannot bear 
it, and the memory of it seems to make a lasting im- 
pression upon their minds; while the lash makes none 
but upon their skins, and lasts no longer than the mark. 
The order at my hospital is, that no negro should be de- 
nied admittance; even if no symptoms of illness appear, 
he is allowed one day to rest, and take physic, if he 
choose it, On the second morning, if the physician de- 
clares the man to be shamming, and the plea of illness 
is still alleged against going to work, then the negro is 
locked up in a room with others similarly circumstanced, 
where care is taken to supply him with food, water, 
physic, &c., and no restraint is imposed except that of 
not going out. Here he is suffered to remain unmolest- 
ed as long as he pleases, and he is only allowed to leave 
the hospital upon his own declaration that he is well 
enough to go to work ; when the door is opened, and he 
walks away unreproached and unpunished, however evi- 
dent his deception may have been, Before I adopted this 
regulation, the number of patients used to vary from 
thirty to forty-five, not more than a dozen of whom per- 
haps had any thing the matter with them: the number 
at this moment is but fourteen, and all are sores, burns, 
or complaints the reality of which speaks for itself. Some 
few persevering tricksters will’still submit to be locked 
up for a day or two; but their patience never fails to be 
wearied out by the fourth morning, and I have not yet 
met with an instance of a patient who had once been 
locked up with a fictitious illness, returning to the hos- 
pital except with a real one. In general, they offer to 
take a day’s rest and physic, promising to go out to work 


kept their word. Indeed, my hospital is now in such 
good order, that the physician told the trustce the other 
day that “ mine gave him less trouble than any hospital 
in the parish.” My boilers, too, who used to make sugar 
the colour of mahogany, are now making excellent; and 
certainly, if appearances may be trusted, and things will 
but last, I may flatter myself with the complete success 
of my system of management, as far as the time elapsed 
is sufficient to warrant an opinion. I only wish from my 
soul that I were but half as certain of the good treat- 
ment and good behaviour of the negroes at Hordley. 


Aprit 1. (Wednesday.) 


Jug-Betty having had two leathern purses full of silver 
coin stolen out of her trunk, her cousin Punch told her 
to have patience till Sunday, and he thought that by that 
time he should be able to find it for her. Upon which 
she very naturally suspected her cousin Punch of having 
stolen the money himself, and brought him to day tc 
make her charge against him. However, he stuck firm- 
ly to a denial, and as several days had been suffered to 
elapse since the theft, there could be no doubt of his 
having concealed the money, and therefore no utility in 
searching his person or his house. I found great fault 
with the persons in authority for not having taken such 
a measure without a moment’s delay ; but the trustee in- 
formed me that it frequently produced very serieus con- 
sequences, many instances having occurred of the dis- 
grace of their house being searched having offended ne- 
groes so much to the heart, as to occasion their commit- 
ting suicide: so that it was a proceeding which was sel- 
dom ventured upon without urgent necessity. It was 
now too late to take it, at all events; the man confessed, 
indeed, that he had quitted his work, and gone down to 
the negro-village on the day of the robbery, which ren- 
dered his guilt highly probable, but he could be brought 
to confess no more; and as to his saying that he thought 
he could find the money by Sunday, he explained /hat 
into an intention of “ going to consult a brown woman 
at the bay, who was a fortune-teller, and who when any 
thing was stolen, could always point out the thief by 
cutting the cards.” ‘This was all that we could extract 
from him, and we were obliged to dismiss him. However, 
the fright of his examination was not without good con- 
sequences: one of the stolen purses had belonged to a 
sister of Jug-Betty’s, not long deceased; and on her re- 
turn home, this purse (with its contents untouched) was 
found lying on the sister’s grave in her garden. Perhaps, 
the thief had taken it without knowing the owner; and 
on finding that it had belonged to a dead person, he had 
surrendered it through apprehension of being haunted by 
her duppy. 

Apnix 5. (Sunday.) 

Clearing their grounds by fire is a very expeditious 
proceeding, consequently in much practice among the 
negroes; but in this tindery country it is extremely dan- 
gerous, and forbidden by the law. As I returned home 
to-day from church, I observed a large smoke at no great 
distance, and Cubina told me, he supposed that the ne- 
groes of the neighbouring estate of Amity were clearing 
their grounds. “Then they are doing a very wrong 
thing,” said I; “I hope they will fire nothing else but 
their grounds, for with so strong a breeze a great deal of 
mischief might be done. However, in half an hour it 
proved that the smoke in question arose from my own 
negro-grounds, that the fire had spread itself, and I could 
see from my window the flames and smoke pouring them- 
selves upwards in large volumes, while the crackling of 
the dry bushes and brush-wood was something perfectly 
terrific. The alarm was instantly given, and whites and 
blacks all hurried to the scene of action. Luckily, the 
breeze set the contrary way from the plantations; a mo- 
rass interposed itself between the blazing ground and one 
of my best cane-picces : the flames were suffered to burn 
till they reached the brink of the water, and then the ne- 
groes managed to extinguish them without much difficul- 
ty. Thus we escaped without injury, but I own I was 
heartily frightened. 

Arnrit 8. 

This morning I was awakened by a violent coughing 
in the hospital; and as soon as I heard any of the ser- 
vants moving, I despatched a negro to ask, “ whether 
any body was bad in the hospital?” He returned and 
told me, “ No, massa; nobody bad there; for Alick is bet- 
ter, and Nelson is dead.” Nelson was one of my best 
labourers, and had come into the hospital for a glandular 
swelling. Early this morning he was seized with a vio- 
lent fit of coughing, burst a large artery, and was imme- 
diately suffocated in his blood! This is the sixth death 
in the course of the first three months of the year, and 


one will to the negroes, and treat them as well as one can 
obstinate devils, they will die! é 
Apri 15. (Wednesday.) : 


venteen years of age was employed in unhaltering the 


he entangled his right leg in the rope. At that moment 
the oxen set off full gallop, and dragged the boy along 
with them round the whole enclosure, before the other 
negroes could succeed in stopping them. However, 


peared to have heen terribly lacerated, no bones were 
broken, and he was even able to walk to the hospital 
without support. He was blooded instantly, and two phy. 
sicians were sent for by express. At two o’clock he was 
still in perfect possession of his senses, and only com. 
plained of the soreness of his wounds: but in half an 
hour after he became apoplectic; sank into a state of 
utter insensibility, during which a dreadful rattling in 
his throat was the only sign of still existing life, and 
before six in the evening all was over with him! 
Aprit 17. 

Pickle had accused his brother-in-law, Edward the 
Eboe, of having given him a pleurisy by the practice of 
Obeah. During my last visit I had convinced him that 
the charge was unjust (or at least he had declared him. 
self to be convinced), and about six weeks ago they came 
together to assure me, that ever since they had lived upon 
the best terms possible. Unluckily, Pickle’s wife mis. 
carried lately, and for the third time ; previously to which 
Edward had said, that his wife would remain sole heiress 
of the father’s property. This was enough to set the 
suspicious brains of these foolish people at work ; and to. 
day Pickle and his father-in-law, old Damon, came toas. 
sure me, that in order to prevent a child coming to claim 
its share of the grandfather’s property, Edward had prac. 
tised Obeah to mnake his sister-in-law miscarry ; the only 
proof of which adduced was the above expression, and 
the woman’s having miscarried “just according to Ed. 
ward’s very words!” ‘To reason with such very absurd 
persons was out of the case. I found too, that the two 
sisters were quarreling perpetually, and always on the 
point of tearing each other’seyes out. Therefore, as do. 
mestic peace “in a house so disunited” was out of the 
question, I ordered the two families to separate instantly, 
and to live at the two extremities of the negro village; 
ut the same time forbidding all intercourse between them 
whatsoever : a plan, which was received with approbation 
by all parties ; and Edward moved his property out of the 
old man’s house into another without loss of time. Among 
other charges of Obeah, Pickle declared, that his house 
having been robbed, Edward had told him that Nato was 
the offender ; and in order to prove it beyond the power 
of doubt, he had made him look at something round, 
“just like massa’s watch,” out of which he had taken a 
sentee (a something) which looked like an egg; this he 
gave to Pickle, at the same time instructing him to throw 
it at night against the door of Nato’s house ; which he had 
no sooner done and broken the egg, than the very next 
day Nato’s wife Philippa “ began to bawl, and halloo, and 
went mad.” Now that Philippa had bawled and hallooed 
enough was certainly true; but it was also true that she 
had confessed her madness to have been a trick for the 
purpose of exciting my compassion, and inducing me to 
feed her from my own table. Yet was this simple fellow 
persuaded that he had made her go mad by the help of 
his broken egg, and his old fool of a father-in-law was 
goose enough to encourage him in the persuasion. 

Aprit 19. (Sunday.) 

“ And massa,” said Bridget, the doctoress, this morn- 
ing, “ my old mother a lilly so-so to-day ; and him tank 
massa much for the good supper massa send last night; 
and him like it so well. Laud! massa, the old lady was 
just thinking what him could yam (eat) and him no fancy 
nothing; and him could no yam salt, and him just wish- 
ing for something fresh, when at that very moment Cu- 
bina come to him from massa with a stewed pig's head 
so fresh: it seemed just as if massa had got it from the 
Almighty’s hands himself.” 

Apri 22. 

Naturalists and physicians, philosophers and philan- 
thropists, may argue and decide as they please; but cet- 
tainly, as far as mere observation admits of my judging; 
there does seem to be a very great difference between 1 
brain of a black person and a white one. I should think 
that Voltaire would call a negro’s reason “ une raison trés 
particuliére.” Somehow or other, they never can manage 
to do any thing quite as it should be done. If they cor- 
rect themselves in one respect to-day, they are sure 0 
making a blunder in some other manner to-morrow. Cu- 
bina is now twenty-five, and has all his life been employ 








the next day, and on these occasions they have uniformly 
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hesitated, and answered, at hap-hazard, “ July” or “Oc 
tober.’ Yet, Cubina is far superior in intellect to mos 


of the negroes who have fallen under my observation. 
The girl too, whose business it is to open the house each 
morning, has in vain been desired to unclose all the jalou- 
sies: she never fails to leave three or four closed, and 
when she is scolded for doing so, she takes care to open 
those three the next morning, and leaves three shut on 
the opposite side. Indeed, the attempt to make them cor- 
rect a fault is quite fruitless : they never can do the same 
thing a second time in the same manner ; and if the cook 
having succeeded in dressing a dish well is desired to 
dress just such another, she is certain of doing something 
One cay I desired, 
that there might be always a piece of salt meat at din- 
ner, in order that I might be certain of always having 
In conse- 
quence, there was nothing at dinner but salt meat. I 


which makes it,quite different. 


enough to send to the sick in the hospital. 


complained that there was not a single fresh dish, and 
the next day, there was nothing but fresh. 


and the next day she slaughters without mercy pigs, 
sheep, fowls, ducks, turkeys, and every thing that she 
ean lay her murderous hands upon, till the table absolute- 
ly groans under the load of her labours. For above a 
month Cubina and I had perpetual quarrels about the 
cats being shut into the gallery at nights, where they 
threw down plates, glasses, and crockery of all kinds, 
and made such a clatter that to get a wink of sleep was 
quite out of the question. Cubina, before he went to 
rest, hunted under all the beds and sofas, and laid about 


him with a long whip for half an hour together ; but in half 


an hour after his departure the cats were at work again. 
He was then told, that although he had turned them out, 
he must certainly have left some window open: he pro- 
mised to pay particular attention to this point, but that 
night the uproar was worse than ever; yet he protested 
that he had carefully turned out all the cats, locked all 
the doors, and shut all the windows. He was told, that 
if he had really turned out all the cats, the cats must have 
got in again, and therefore that he must have left some 
one window open at least. ‘ No,” he said, “he had not 
left one; but a pane in one of the windows had been 
broken two months before, and it was there that the cats 
got in whenever they pleased.” Yet he had continued 
to turn the cats out of the door with the greatest care, 
although he was perfectly conscious that they could al- 
ways walk in again at the window in five minutes after. 
But the most curious of Cubina’s modes of proceeding is, 
when it is necessary for him to attack the pigeon-house. 
He steals up the ladder as slily and as softly as foot can 
fall; he opens the door, and steals in his head with the 
utmost caution; on which, to his never-failing surprise 
and disappointment, all the pigeons make their escape 
through the open holes; he has now no resource but en- 
tering the dove-cot, and remaining there with unwearied 
patience for the accidental return of the birds, which 
nine times out of ten docs not take place till too late for 
dinner, and Cubina returns empty-handed. Having ob- 
served this proceeding constantly repeated during a fort- 
night, I took pity upon his embarrassment, and ordered 
two wooden sliders to be fitted to the holes. Cubina was 
delighted with this exquisite invention, and failed not the 
next morning to close all the holes on the right with one 
of the sliders; he then stepped boldly into the dove-cot, 
When to his utter confusion the pigeons flew away 
through the holes on the left. Here then he discovered 
Where the fault lay, so he lost no time in closing the re- 
maining aperture with the second slider, and the pigeons 
Were thus prevented from returning at all. Cubina wait- 
ed long with exemplary patience, but without success, so 
he abandoned the new invention in despair, made no far- 
ther use of the sliders, and continues to steal up the lad- 
der as he did before. A few days ago, Nicholas, a mu- 
latto carpenter, was ordered to make a box for the con- 
veyance of four jars of sweatmeats, of which he took 
Previous measure; yet first he made a box so small that it 
Would scarcely hold a single jar, and then another so large 
that it would have held twenty ; and when at length he pro- 
luced one of a proper size, he brought it nailed up for tra- 
velling (although it was completely empty), and nailed up 


about the stable; he goes out with my carriage twice 
every day ; yet he has never been able to succeed in put- 
ting on the harness properly. Before we get to one of 
the plantation gates we are certain of being obliged to 
stop, and put something or other to rights: and I once 
remember having laboured for more than half an hour Apri 23. 
to make him understand that the Christmas holydays 
came at Christmas; when asked the question, he always 


Sometimes 
there is scarcely any thing served up, and the cook seems 
to have forgotten the dinner altogether : she is told of it; 





jars might be packed, he split tho cover to pieces in the at- 


las and Cubina are not equalled for adroitness and intelli- 
gence by more than twenty. Judge then what must be 
the remaining three hundred ! 


In my medical capacity, like a true quack I sometimes 
perform cures so unexpected, that I stand like Katterfelto, 
-|“ with my hair standing on end at my own wonders.” 
t | Last night, Alexander, the second governor, who has been 
seriously ill for some days, sent me word, that he was 
suffering cruelly from a pain in his head, and could get 
no sleep. I knew not how to relieve him; but having 
frequently observed a violent passion for perfumes in 
the house of negroes, for want of something else I gave 
the doctoress some oil of lavender, and told her to rub 
two or three drops upon his nostrils. ‘This morning, he 
told me that “to be sure what I had sent him was a 
grand medicine indeed,” for it had no sooner tcuched his 
nose than he felt something cold run up to his forchead, 
over his head, and all the way down his neck to the back- 
bone; instantly, the headach left him, he fell fast aslecp, 
nor had the pain returned in the morning. But I am 
afraid, that even this wonderful oil would fail of curing 
a complaint which was made to me a few days ago. A 
poor old creature, named Quasheba, made her appearance 
at my breakfast table, and told me, “ that she was almost 
eighty, had been rather weakly for some time past, and 
somehow she did not feel as she was by any means 
right.” “ Had she seen the doctor? Did she want phy- 
sic?”? “No, she had taken too much physic already, and 
the doctor would do her no good; she did not want to 
see the doctor.” “ But what then was her complaint ?” 
“Oh! she had no particular complaint; only she was 
old and weakly, and did not find herself by any means so 
well as she used to be, and so she came just to tell massa, 
and see what he could do to make her quite right again, 
that was all.” In short, she only wanted me to make 
her young again! 

Aprir 24, 
Mr. Forbes is dead. When [ was last in Jamaica, he 
had just been poisoned with corrosive sublimate by a fe- 
male slave, who was executed in consequence. He never 
was-well afterwards; but as he lived intemperately, the 
whole blame of his death must not be laid upon the 
poison. 

Ani 30. 
A free mulatto of the name of Rolph had frequently} 
been mentioned to me by differcnt magistrates, as re- 
markable for the numerous complaints brought against 
him for cruel treatment of his negroes. He was described 
to me as the son of a white ploughman, who at his death 
left his son six or seven slaves, with whom he resides in 
the heart of the mountains, where the remoteness of the 
situation secures him from observation or control. His 
slaves, indeed, every now and then contrive to escape, and 
come down to Savannah la Mar to lodge their complaints ; 
but the magistrates, hitherto, had never been able to get 
a legal hold upon him. However, a few days ago, he en- 
tered the house of a Mrs. Edgins, when she was from 
home, and behaving in an outrageous manner to her 
slaves, he was desired by the headman to go away. High- 
ly incensed, he answered, “that if the fellow dared to 
speak another word, it should be the last that he should 
ever utter.” The negro dared to make a rejoinder ; upon 
which Rolph aimed a blow at him with a stick, which 
missed his intended victim, but struck another slave who 
was interposing to prevent a scuffle, and killed him upon 
the spot. ‘The murder was committed in the presence of 
several negroes; but negroes are not allowed to give evi- 
dence, and as no free person was present, there are not 
only doubts whether the murderer will be punished, but 
whether he can ever be put upon his trial. 
May 1. (Friday.) 
This morning I signed the manumission of Nicholas 
Cameron, the best of my mulatto carpenters. He had 
been so often on the very point of getting his liberty, and 
still the cup was dashed from his lips, that I had pro- 
mised to set him free, whenever he could procure an able 
negro as his substitute ; although being a good workman, 
a single negro was by ho means an adequate price in ex- 
change, On my arrival this year I found that he had 
agreed to pay 150/. for a female negro, and the woman 
was approved of by my trustee. But on enquiry it 
appeared that she had a child, from which she was un- 
willing to separate, and that her owner refused to sell the 
child, except at a most unreasonable price. Here then’ 


was an insurmountable objection to my accepting her, 
and Nicholas was told to his great mortification, that he 
must look out for another substitute. The woman, on her 


tempt to take it off. Yet, among all my negroes, Nicho- 


other: so she told her owner, that if he attempted to sell 
her elsewhere she would make away with herself, and on 
his ordering her to prepare for a removal to a neighbour- 
ing proprietor’s, she disappeared, and concealed herself 
so well, that for some time she was believed to have put 
her threats of suicide into execution. The idea of losing 
his 1501. frightened her master so completely, that he de- 
clared himself ready to let me have the child at a fair 
price, as well as the mother, if she ever should be found; 
and her friends having conveyed this assurance to her, 
she thought pruper to emerge from her hiding-place, and 
the bargain was arranged finally. The titles, however, 
were not yet made out, and as the time of my departure for 
Hordley was arrived, these were ordered to be got ready 
against my return, when the negroes were to be delivered 
over to me, and Nicholas was to be set free. In the 
meanwhile, the child was sent by her mistress (a free 
mulatto) to hide some stolen ducks upon a distant pro- 
perty, and on her return blabbed out the errand: in con- 
sequence the mistress was committed to prison for theft; 
and no sooner was she released, than she revenged her- 
self upon the poor girl by giving her thirty lashes with 
the cattle-whip, inflicted with all the severity of vindic- 
tive malice. This treatment of a child of such tender 
years reduced her to such a state, as made the magis- 
trates think it right to send her for protection to the work. 
house, until the conduct of the mistress should have been 
enquired into. In the meanwhile, as the result of the 
enquiry might be the setting the girl at liberty, the joint 
title for her and her mother could not be made out, and 
thus poor Nicholas’s manumission was at a stand-still 
again. The magistrates at length decided, that although 
the chastisement had been severe, yet (according to the 
medical report) it was not such as to authorise the send- 
ing the mistress to be tried at the assizes. She was ac- 
cordingly dismissed from farther investigation, and the 
girl was once more considered as belonging to me, as 
soon as the title could be made out. But the fatality 
which had so often prevented Nicholas from cbtaining 
his freedom, was not weary yet. On the very morning, 
when he was to sign the title, a person whose signature 
was indispensable, was thrown out of his chaise, the 
wheel of which passed over his head, and he was ren- 
dered incapable of transacting business for several weeks. 
Yesterday, the titles were at Jength brought to me com. 
plete, and this morning put Nicholas in possession of the 
object, in the pursuit of which he has experienced such 
repeated disappointments. The conduct of the poor 
child’s mulatto mistress in this case was most unpardona- 
ble, and is only one of numerous instances of a similar 
description, which have been mentioned tome. Indeed, 
I have every reason to belicve, that nothing can be uni- 
formly more wretched, than the lives of the slaves of 
free people of colour in Jamaica; nor would any thing 
contribute more to the relief of the black population, 
than the prohibiting by law any mulatto to, become the 
owner of a slave for the future. Why should not rich 
people of colour be served by poor people of colour, hiring 
them as domestics? It seldom happens that mulattoes 
are in possession of plantations; but when a white man 
dies, who happens to possess twenty negroes, he will di- 
vide them among his brovn family, leaving (we may say) 
five to each of his four children. These are too few 
to be employed in plantation work; they are, therefore, 
ordered to maintain their owner by some means or other, 
and which means are frequently not the most honest, the 
most frequent being the travelling about as higglers, and 
exchanging the trumyery contents of their packs and 
boxes with plantation negroes for stolen rum and sugar. 
1 confess I cannot see why, on such bequest being made, 
the law should not order the negroes to be sold, and the 
produce of the sale paid to the mulatto heirs, but abso- 
lutely prohibiting the mulattoes from becoming proprie- 
tors of the negroes themselves. Every man of humanity 
must wish that slavery, even in its best and most miti- 
gated form, had never found a legal sanction, and must 
regret that its system is now so incorporated with the 
welfare of Great Britain as well as of Jamaica, as to 
make its extirpation an absolute impossibility, without 
the certainty of producing worse mischiefs than the one 
which we annihilate. But certainly there can be nosort 
of occasion for continuing in the colonies the existence 
of domestic slavery, which neither contributes to the se- 
curity of the colonies themselves, nor to the opulence of 
the mother-country, the revenue of which derived from 
colonial duties would suffer no defalcation whatever, even 
if neither whites nor blacks in the West Indies were suf- 
fered to employ slaves, except in plantation labour. 
May 2. 
I gave my negroes a farewell holiday, on which occa- 








Soeffectually too, that on being directed to open it that the 


part, was determined to belong to Cornwall estate and no 


sion each grown person received a present of half a dol- 
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lar, and every child a maccaroni. In return, they endea- 
voured tv express their sorrow for my departure, by eating 
and drinking, dancing and singing, with more vehemence 
and perseverance than on any former occasion. As in all 
probability many years will elapse without my making 
them another visit, if indeed I should ever return at all, 
I have at least exerted myself while here to do every 
thing which appeared likely to contribute to their welfare 
and security during my absence. In particular, my at- 
torney has made out a list of all such offences as are most 
usually committed on plantations, to which proportionate 
punishments have been affixed by myself. From this 
code of internal regulations the overseer is not to be al- 
lowed to deviate, and the attorney has pledged himself 
in the most solemn manner to adhere strictly to the sys- 
tem laid down for him. By this scheme, the negroes 
will no longer be punished according to the momentary 
caprice of their superintendent, but by known and fixed 
laws, the one no more than the other, and without re- 
spect to partiality or prejudice. Hitherto, in every thing 
which had not been previously determined by the pub- 
lic law, with a penalty attached to the breach of it, the 
negro has been left entirely at the mercy of the overseer, 
who if he was a humane man punished him slightly, and 
if a tyrant, heavily; nay, very often the quantity of 
punishment depended upon the time of day when the 
offence was made known. If accused in the morn- 
ing, when the overseer was in cold blood, and in good 
humour, a night’s confinement in the stocks might be 
deemed sufficient ; whereas if the charge was brought 
when the superior had taken his full proportion of grog 
or sangaree, the very same offence would be visited with 
thirty-nine lashes. I have, moreover, taken care to settle 
all disputes respecting property, having caused all negroes 
having claims upon cthers to bring them before my tri- 
bunal previous to my departure, and determined that 
from that time forth no such claims should be enquired 
into, but considered as definitely settled by-my authority. 
It would have done the lord chancellor’s heart good to 
see how many suits I determined in the course of a week, 
and with what expedition I made a clear court of chan- 
cery. But perhaps the most astonishing part of the whole 
busines was, that after judgment was pronounced, the 
losers as well as the gainers declared themselves perfectly 
satisfied with the justice of the sentence. I must ac- 
knowledge, however, that the negro principle that “ massa 
can do no wrong,” was of some little assistance to me ons 
this occasion. “Oh! quite just, me good, massa! what 


massa say, quite just! me no say nothing more; me|- 


good, massa!” Then they thanked me “for massa’s 
goodness in giving them so long a talk !” and went away 
to tell all the others “ how just massa had been in taking 
away what they wanted to keep, or not giving them what 
they asked for.” It must be owned that this is not the 
usual mode of proceeding after the loss of a chancery suit 
in England. But tv do the negroes mere justice, [ must 
say, that I could nut have wished to find a more tracta- 
ble set of people on almost every occasion. Some lazy 
and obstinate persons, of course, there must inevitably 
be in so great a number; but in general I found them 
excellently disposed, and being once thoroughly convinced 
of my real good-will towards them, they were willing to 
take it for granted, that my regulations must be right 
and beneficial, even in cases where they were in oppo- 
sition to individual interests and popular prejudices. My 
attorney had mentioned to me several points, which he 
thought it advisable to have altered, but which he had 
vainly endeavoured to accomplish. Thus the negroes 
were in the practice of bequeathing their houses and 
grounds, by which means some of them were become 
owners of several houses and numerous gardens in the 
village, while others with large families were either in- 
adequately provided for, or not provided for at all, I 
made it public, that from henceforth no negro should 
possess more than one house, with a sufficient portion of 
ground for his family, and on the following Sunday the 
overscer by my order looked over the village, took from 
those who had too mucl: to give to those who had too 
little, and made an entire new distribution according to 
the most strict agrarian law. Those who lost by this 
measure, came the next day to complain to me; when 
I avowed its having been done by my order, and explain- 
ed the propriety of the proceeding ; after which they de- 
clared themselves contented, and I never heard another 
murmur on the subject. Again, mothers being allowed 
certain indulgences While suckling, persist in it for two 
years and upwards, to the great detriment both of them- 
selves and their children: complaint of this being made 
to me, I sent for the mothers, and told them that every 
child must be sent to the weaning-house on the first day 
of the fifteenth month, but that their indulgences should 


be continued to the mothers for two months longer, al- 
though the children would be no longer with them. All 
who had children of that age immediately gave them up; 
the rest promised to do so, when they should be old 
enough; and they all thanked me for the continuance of 
their indulgences, which they considered as a boon newly 
granted them. On my return from Hordley, I was told 
that the negroes suffered their pigs to infest the works 
and grounds in the immediate vicinity of the house in 
such numbers, that they were become a perfect nuisance ; 
nor could any remonstrance prevail on them to confine 
the animals within the village. An order was in conse- 
quence issued on a Saturday, that the first four pigs found 
rambling at large after two days should be put to death 
without mercy; and accordingly on Monday morning, 
at the negro breakfast hour, the head governor made his 
appearance before the house, armed cap-a-pce, with a 
lance in his hand, and an enormous cutlass by his side. 
The news of this tremendous apparition spread through 
the estate like wildfire. Instantly all was in an uproar ; 
the negroes came pouring down from all quarters; in an 
instant the whole air was rent with noises of all kinds and 
creatures; men, women, and children shouting and bel- 
lowing, geese cackling, dogs barking, turkeys gobbling ; 
and, look where you would, there was a negro running 
along as fast as he could, and dragging a pig along with 
him by one of the hind legs, while the pigs were all as- 
tonishment at this sudden attack, and called upon heaven 
and earth for commiseration and protection,— 


“ With many a doleful grunt and piteous squeak, 
Poor pigs! as if their pretty hearts would break !” 


From thenceforth not a pig except my own was to be 
seen about the place; yet. instead of complaining of this 
restraint, several of the negroes came to assure me, that 
I might depend on the animals not being suffered to 
stray beyond the village for the future, and to thank me 
for having given them the warning two days before. 
What other negroes may be, I will not pretend to guess; 
but I am certain that there cannot be more tractable or 
better disposed persons (take them for all in all) than my 
negroes of Cornwall. I only wish, that in my future 
dealings with white persons, whether in Jamaica or out 
of it, I could but meet with half so much gratitude, af- 
fection, and good-will. 


THE END. 


THE MAIDEN’s LAMENT. 
BY SCHILLER. 


Clouds fly o’er the welkin, 
The forest oaks roar ; 
Unheeding the maid sits, 
Alone on the shore, . 
Where the wild waves are beating, all furious and white, 
And she sighs out her grief in the gloom of the night, 
While the gushing tears dim her blue eye. 


“ My heart it is broken, 
The world seems a void; 
All wish for its bliss is 
For ever destroyed. 
Thou, Father of Heav’n, thy child’s soul recall— 
This earth’s sweetest pleasures, I’ve tasted them all. 
I have lived—1 have loved—let me die.” 


Tears, flowing incessant, 
Her pallid cheeks lave 
In vain; grief restores not 
; The dead from the grave ; 
Yet say, what can peace to the fond heart restore 
When the ties which have bound to this world are nomore? 
Thou, Heav’n, canst soothe it alone. 


Then cease not thy sorrow 
Tho’ all unavailing ; 
Tho’ the dead we awake not 
By tears or bewailing ; 
When the heart’s cherished idol by death is laid low, 
The sweetest employment the lone breast can know 
Is to mourn for the spirit that’s flown. 
S. D. E. 








The Crates Tale, 


PRACTICAL JOKING. 


Two series of a work entitled, “ Nights of the Round 
Table,” have gone through repeated editions in England 
but are still almost unknown in this country. They are 
from the pen of Mrs. Johnstone, a lady known as the 
author of Clan-Albin, and Elizabeth de Bruce, novels 
on which the world has set the seal of its approbation, 
Who that has read these works can withhold his admira. 
tion of her inventive genius and natural eloquence—her 
subdued but effective humour—her rich style, her fine 
tact, and nice discrimination of character ; together with 
the faculty she possesses of unfolding the most compli. 
cated incidents with easy grace, vivid distinctness, and 
never-failing propriety ? 

Of her accomplishments as an imaginative writer, and 
the interest with which she knows how to invest any sub. 
ject of fancy, we now submit a specimen from the first 
series of the “ Nights of the Round Table,” each tale of 
which is complete in itself, though they are held together 
by unity of sentiment and design, and by some elderly 
characters being supposed to relate the stories to more 
youthful companions. 

Mrs. Johnstone has not confined her efforts to that de. 
partment of literature in which she has so greatly ex. 
celled. Her mind is essentially versatile, and she is now 
the popular editor of Johnstone’s Magazine, a work en: 
joying an extraordinary popularity. 

Other tales from the same volumes shall shortly ap. 
pear in our pages. 

— 


I cannot endure, said Mr. Dodsley, to see young per. 
sons attempting to frighten each other ; or, by idle tricks, 
trying to excite those superstitious horrors which, more 
or less, haunt every mind. This idle practice, even when 
it fails of the full intended effect, is at best a wanton sport. 
ing with the most awful of the human passions, and treat- 
ing with lightness a class of objects that ought to be 
approached with reverence and delicacy. <A species of 
foolery, always ill-bred, has, in many known instances, 
become, in the highest degree, cruel and criminal ; and 
by the vulgar tricks of the most despicable of creatures, 
the noblest mind has been shattered. Fear is the most 
mortal of human passions ; combined in its extreme de- 
gree with superstitious horror, it may be considered a 
a supernatural passion, a state in which the reasoning 
powers are prostrated, and, for the time, suspended by 
those strange instincts which are a mystery of man’s 
nature. Under mental spasm, or convulsion of other 
kinds, the tension of the mind abates gradually ;—fear— 
excessive fear—fear combined with preternatural horror, 
or consisting wholly of that maddening feeling, finds but 
one of three terminations—a temporary suspension of the 
vital powers,—instant death,—or frenzy. Is this thena 
passion to be tampered with ? 

Susceptibility to panic-fears, to the unaccountable hor- 
rors termed antipathies, and, above all, to superstitious 
terror, are compatible with a very high degree of m 
courage, and even with great personal intrepidity. Set- 
men probably possess more firmness of nerve, prompll- 
tude of mind, and physical energy, than any other descrip- 
tion of men, yet who so liable to superstitious influences 
“ The soldier,” says Addison, “ who could march up Ut 
dauntedly to a breach, will start at his own shadow in the 
dark.” Several of the more sagacious among the inferior 
animals, are evidently liable to the agony of panic-fears. 
The war-horse will tremble under his rider, and burst 
into the cold perspiration of fear; the courageous 40g 
will shrink back, and cower, and howl, in apprehension 
of some imaginary object of horror invisible to his ma 
ter: and, I must say, that the man who can at all times, 
and in all situations, resist these vague fears, and despise 


|the dim and shadowless objects of the groundless horrors 


disclaimed by human reason, but quailed under by human 


instincts, must be a Bacon or a brute,—must have the 
spirit of an angel, or be dull as the fat weed that rots by 
Lethe’s brink. 

Besides ghosts and hobgoblins, allowed, from hoar an- 
tiquity, to be quite irresistible by a winter’s hearth, 
is an entire class of objects, which few persons, under 
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sudden surprisal, can view with perfect calmness, or in- 
difference : coffins, shrouds, graves, cairns, corpses, skele- 
tons, skulls, and cross-bones ; the wind howling through 
the murderer’s bones as they hang bleaching on the com- 


mon; the gibbet-irons swinging and rattling in the blast. 


The man who, at midnight, or in deep darkness, the 
teeming mother of horrors, can pass such objects un- 
moved, must have nerves differently framed from mine. 
Even in my laziest mood, I never grudge a few additional 

ces, which, in the dark, may keep me clear of the 
churchyard path,-and of the shade of its melancholy yews; 
and though “love casteth out fear,” and I am quite as 
much convinced as any anatomist whatever, that a dead 
man will not rise and eat me, nor yet tell tales to me, nor 
of me, yet his lack-lustre eyes might suggest so much,— 
his fallen chops might give such broad grins and palpable 
hints, that I confess I should have no particular affection 
for being locked up for a long night, with the dead body 
of the man for whom I had no especial regard while he 
was alive. I should reckon him but sorry company ; and 
if the resurrection man, who attempted to burst his cere- 
ments, and drag him from his grave, were not the most 
brutalised ruffian known in civilised society, a thousand 
degrees beneath the common hangman, he would deserve 
to be reckoned the bravest fellow on earth. 

These reflections are suggested by a circumstance which 
lately came to my knowledge, and which has pressed on 
me ever since like a nightmare, or hideous dream. 

Be it known that I spent the Christmas holidays, some 

ears ago, with an Indian friend, at what he considers his 
Lisoe while in England,—the residence namely of his 
mother’s sister. My friend’s aunt, a wealthy, independ- 
ent, childless dowager, lives in a fine old manor-house, 
near the scene of her wedded life, in that patrician divi- 
sion of Old England, proudly named Vace Royat. 

Christmas-tide had, and still possesses, many immuni- 
ties of heart and hearth :— 


“Twas Christmas told the merriest tale, 
*T' was Christmas broached the stoutest ale.” 


It was also Christmas that brought forth the brightest 
points of fireside joys, even when throwing a deeper and 
broader shade over all social hilarities, by its prescriptive 
privilege of pouring forth the most dolorous of ghost 
stories. 

Among the “ troops of friends” whom wealth, honour, 
benevolence, and length of days, drew around our venera- 
ble hostess, there was a Miss Pembroke, a maiden of that 
age when an entertaining, sensible woman, besides being 
a pleasant, becomes a safe, unsuspected companion, sub- 
jecting even the determined old bachelor, swathed in celi- 
bacy and fleecy hosiery, to no keener joke than may be 
easily either parried or borne. This lady, the daughter 
of the deceased rector of a neighbouring parish, was tho- 
roughly acquainted with old family-history,—at least so 
far as this and the adjoining counties were concerned. It 
was from her { drew the particulars of the following nar- 
rative :— 

One evening—it was on a Saturday, an evening on 
which amusements and secular affairs were always early 
closed in this regular household, that we had finished our 
rubber, and drawn closer round the fireside. From talk- 
ing of a singular circumstance, recorded in a recent pe- 
riodical, the discourse flowed naturally into those chan- 
nels so congenial to a winter's hearth—ghostly warnings, 
supernatural terrors, mysterious appearances, and their 
attendant horrors. 

“ Ah! poor Charlotte Hope!” sighed my chatty, plea- 
sant friend, Miss Pembroke. “Quite in this neighbour- 
hood the thing happened, sir,—at Mr. S *3, not three 
miles off ;—the S——s have been a melancholy family 
ever since.” 

“Ah! poor, sweet Charlotte !” responded our hostess ; 
“the rose of ny Christmas garland. She always gave a 
few days, about this season, sir, to the old woman ;—and 
happy days she brought,-poor thing. Such a cheerful, in- 
telligent, kind-hearted, handsome young creature, blight- 
ed in a moment—and so strangely !—but this is one of 
those dark dispensations, one of those trials of our faith 





‘in unerring wisdom, and in unbounded love, which are 


sometimes mysteriously sent to perfect our faith and pa- 
tience, ere yet our peace be perfected.” The good old 
lady looked reverently but silently upwards. Every eye 
in the circle, that had ever rested on the general young 
favourite alluded to, was, I perceived, glistening. My cu- 
Nosity was all alive; and there was a sympathetic tender- 
hess and interest in my feelings, which entitled them to 
a higher name than that of mere common curiosity. 
Miss Charlotte Hope was, I found, the only and orphan 
child of a gentleman who had risen high in the navy, and 
had been able to leave her a handsome independence. As 





she had no immediate family ties, afier leaving an excel- 
lent private school, she visited more among an extensive 
and high connection both in England and Scotland, than 
might have been good fur her future domestic habits, had 
she not, as my informant said, contrived to make a home 
wherever she went, and to create and carry about with 
her the duties, the affection, and the peace of home. “ Her 
heart and mind were ever alive and active, and ever in 
their right place,” said Miss Pembroke. “She was still 
so young, that she had formed no establishment of her 
own; but of her handsome income she already made the 
most generous use. Well may I say this if you knew all, 
sir ; and Charlotte’s kindness was as delicate as it was 
judicious,—her benevolence as steady as it was free of all 
ostentation. You must forgive me, sir; yet Charlotte 
rose so far above her peers, that I can scarce hope to give 
you even a faint idea of her excellence. Ask any one 
who ever had the pleasure of her acquaintance what she 
was. How many generous energies were paralysed,— 
how many warm sympathies extinguished when her heart 
was struck !—Oh! sir, her fate was dark and dreadful.” 

“ My dear Miss Pembroke,” I said; for I had neither 
fear nor shame in calling this worthy maiden “ dear ;” 
besides, the epithet of tenderness was, as I have often seen 
it, the softening prelude to a gentle remonstrance, “ you 
whet my curiosity beyond endurance ; may I beg you 
will proceed with your story ?” 

“ There is no story, sir—positively none. "Twas the 
simplest thing in the world, how it fell out. The little 
circumstances of which Charlotte’s poor friend has a thou- 
sand times since told me would not have been worth no- 
tice, but as connected with her fate.” 

In hearing the story of a woman, I am afraid it is next 
to impossible to refrain from wishing to know something 
—ay, and a good deal too—about her personal appearance. 
The footing on which I was with Miss Pembroke made 
this an easier affair than I have sometimes found it. Every 
body must have observed how desperately, and with what 
inveterate good-will, rival beauties, artists, and authors, 
praise each other ; but here there were-no pretensions to 
rivalship, and therefore no excessive panegyric. 

“ Charlotte Hope was not what is properly called beau- 
tiful, sir,” said my fair friend ; “ she was not even, at least 
in features, what is called handsome ; but every one al- 
lowed the charm of Charlotte’s face, though no one could 
define it. It was varying,—fugitive ; it never left her 
face, but it flitted about,—in the eyes, in the open brow, 
in the frank smile, in the smiling of the eyes, in the look 
of good sense ever brightening into arch good-humour, or 
dimpling into almost broad or roguish mirth. Her person 
certainly was fine,—universally allowed so; large rather, 
for her years, but free, full, and of fine and flowing pro- 
portions. Though, in process of years, it might have be- 
come more massive and less elastic, at twenty-three her 
form was perfect. Charlotte’s charm was, after all, in her 
manners, or rather in the disposition from which her man- 
ners flowed, her warm syimpathies, her genial cordiality 
and frankness of address, and the unbounded capacity of 
loving and finding delight in every thing she looked upon. 
In every threshold she crossed, little arms were wrapped 
round Charlotte’s knees,—little mouths held up, in rosy 
clusters, to be kissed by Charlotte :—old dogs wagged 
their tails in welcome, and grey domestics had private 
nods, and whispered information about favourite plants or 
animals distinguished by Charlotte on former visits. If 
Charlotte, coming with great and ceremonious company, 
was not always welcomed by the first salutations of her 
hostess, she was ever indemnified by the last embrace, 
and the whispered welcome ever turned to ‘dear Charlotte,’ 
with the whispered sentence of ‘ my poor mother !’ or ‘ my 
children will be so happy you are come.’ 

“ As Charlotte never considered children a plague, they 
never plagued her. Servants where she visited found her 
less troublesome than those who were not half so liberal] 
to them; ever prompt to rescue the awkward fiom the 
consequences of their blunders, or good-humouredly to 
excuse or inform the stupid. She was equally ready to 
relieve any unhappy lady, the victim of morning visiters, 
of part of her weary load, or to share in the pains and 
penalties of a grand entertainment given in the house 
where she was a guest. If a single hand were at any 
time needed to make up a whist-table for ‘the ancients,’ 
then Charlotte loved cards; or if, unhappily, two were 
wanted, she still was all she could be, a most patient, ac- 
commodating dummy or dead-man. 

“In every house she visited, Charlotte was always the 
first up,—the first dressed,—the first ready for church,— 
for a ball,—for a rural ramble, or a visit to her acquaint- 
ances in the cottages in the vicinity. Her apartment, 
her books, her wardrobe, her ornaments, were, at all 
times, in the highest order ; and Charlotte Hope had time, 


and spirits, and heart, and good-nature, for every thing. 
If a hostess were frying over fish growing cold, or a 
host fuming over wine growing hot, Charlotte was ever 
ready to lace the boddice or fix the comb or cap of any 
luzy dresser for whom dinner lagged. If any lady had 
a brilliant, high-toned voice, Charlotte could sing a second 
sweetly, and with the rare excellence of being always in 
true tune; or if, haply, the fair musical exhibiter’s voice 
was rich and low, Charlotte could manage a first part, or 
at least afford her particular friends so exquisite an imita- 
tion of the elaborate trills and cadences, and fluttering 
warbles of Madame A. or Miss B., as to give more plea- 
sure, and to draw down heartier applause than is often 
bestowed on the highest degree of amateur proficiency. 
In families where there was no aunt past her dancing, 
though still in the prime of her playing days, no governess 
or humble dependant to act orchestra, Charlotte’s quad- 
rilles and waltzes were unfailing, though her own nimble 
toes, emulating her fingers, might sometimes have itched 
after a keenly relished amusement... She had many cor- 
respondents among her numerous connections, and found 
time to remember them all, and yet to write notes on all 
useful household affairs for her lazy friends ; to copy her 
own new music for those of her female acquaintance who 
had more musical taste than superfluous money; and 
even to sing ballads, work frills, and make sketches for 
those she wes sure would value her performances, be- 
cause they were hers. ‘These accomplishments, all ex- 
quisite in their kind, did not in the least impeach or 
impair her talent for embeliishing paper kites with suit- 
able emblems and devices; making vignettes for dilapi- 
dated copies of such of the minor classics as the History 
of Cock-Robin and Jenny Wren, (that architect even 
more wonderful than Sir Christopher of the same name ;) 
painting and repainting dolls’ cheeks, and furnishing 
them with new black eyes; and assisting old economical 
dowagers with their millinery, or little boys, when in 
terror of nursery-maids severe in their notions of clean- 
liness and propriety in cases of garments torn, or palms 
soiled at the bold game of leap-frog. 

“ Yet Charlotte bad her faults,” said my friend. “She 
had that warmth and haste of indignation which often 
accompanies a frank and generous temper; and her 
shrewdness of observation was but too often the minister 
to her love of mirth, and keen perception of the ludi- 
crous.” 

I learned, at greater length than I choose to record, 
that this lively and fine-tempered, noble and happy girl, 
had been expected, late in the year 181-, at the house of 
the gentleman before alluded to, whom I shall here call 
Seymour. He was a man of good fortune and fashion, 
whose ancestors had lived on the same estate in Vale 
Royal, probably from the time of the conquest. The fami- 
ly was wealthy for the style in which they lived, which 
was with the quiet, unostentatious dignity of the best, if 
not the richest class of English landed gentry. This 
gentleman had been one of Charlotte’s guardians, and 
was, besides, related to her mother; though this was but 
half her tic with the Seymour family. 

Mrs. Seymour, when Sophia Spencer, had been Char- 
lotte’s school-fellow ; and to the little orphan-girl, nearly 
ten years younger than herself, Sophia felt as an affec- 
tionate elder sister. There were many subordinate col- 
lateral ties. Sophia’s brother had been a midshipman in 
Charlotte’s father’s ship, even before Charlotte was born, 
and owed to Captain Hope’s kindness a thorough know- 
ledge of his profession, and an enthusiastic desire of dis- 
tinction in the service. Sophia, moreover, said, that she 
owed her husband, “the best husband in England”—all 
an English wife can say of praise—* to Charlotte Hope ;” 
and it was certain that, on Mr. John Seymour’s visits to 
his little cousin at her school, Miss Spencer’s beauty, and 
Miss Spencer’s goodness and cleverness, warmly extolled 
by the grateful little girl, led to consequences, that, shrewd 
as she was, she could not have foreseen, though she learn- 
ed to rejoice in them ; for she was taken from school for a 
whole week, and at eleven years old made the proud and 
happy bridemaid of Sophia. This was grown an old 
affair; for Sophia’s eldest boy was now at sea with his 
uncle. 

Every new child had been a new claim on Charlotte’s 
affections, and much of her time, after leaving school, 
was spent with her early friend who was often in delicate 
health,—spent in inspiriting the drooping mother, de- 
lighting the children, and spreading the blessings of her 
intelligence, and the warmth and brightness of her 
temper in sunshine over the entire household. Charlotte 
thought her friend’s children almost her own, and certain. 
ly “the finest in England,” using in speaking of them 
the true old English superlative. Mr. Seymour as un. 





doubtingly thought her by far “the finest girl in Eng. 
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land;” and with Mrs. Seymour to love Charlotte, and 
depend on her active kindness and affection, was now so 
much a confirmed habit as to have become second nature. 
She loved Charlotte so much as to forget what she owed 
to her. 

Though Mr. Seymour’s family were not what is called 
gay people, they yet saw a good deal of company, and 
very often had visiters living in the house. There were 
now—about Christmas—many young persons assembled 
there, wards, and nephews, and nieces, and the grown-up 
children of old friends, gay lads from the university, and 
lively girls from school, besides a proportion of that 
nommade portion of the British population which circu- 
lates from house to house, and of which the welcome 
may generally be understood in “a parliamentary sense,” 
that is, to be no welcome at all. 

Captain Richard Spencer, who, nearly twenty years 
before, had made a deep impression on the heart of Char- 
lotte Hope, was, this season, the star of his sister’s happy 
domestic circle ; which was however, incomplete to Mrs. 
Seymour, without “ Charlotte ;” a blank to Mr. Seymour, 
without her he called “ Brightest and Best” shining out 
upon them, and bringing forth all their lights and sha- 
dows. 

The winter’s day of Charlotte’s expected arrival wore 
away, without her appearance. All day long there had 
been a strict watch kept from the nursery windows. 
Dinner was twice ordered back, and Mrs. Seymour be- 
came rather uneasy. It was a snowy blustering day, 
and intensely cold. 

“ No fear of Charlotte,” said Mr. Seymour ; “ the worst 
that can happen is an overturn, and out of that she will 
construct a capital adventure. Her firmness and presence 
of mind never desert her ;—what would frighten a deli- 
cate damsel to death or into hysterics, will only open a 
mine of pleasantry and ridicule to Charlotte. I do not 
think it possible to intimidate her in real danger, much 
less to scare her with bugbears and false alarms.” 

“You are to understand, Captain Spencer, that Miss 
Hope is this gentleman’s beautiful invincible,” said Miss 
Pitman, a lady who contrived to have some hereditary 
claim on Mrs. Seymour’s hospitality; and visited her 
every year, for no better reason than that she had afilict- 
ed her mother in a similar way. Some of the junior 
misses suspected that the arrival of her old acquaintance, 
Captain Spencer, had not shortened Miss Pitman’s visit 
at this time. She was very patriotic, and particularly 
admired the naval service. 

“TI perfectly remember the young lady,” said Captain 
Spencer; “a broad-set, rosy, stump of a child, with a 
lively affectionate temper, and merry, frank, black eyes; 
as ready to give a cuff as willing to make it up with a 
kiss, and of both favours singularly liberal.” 

“The frank black eyes are shining still,” said Mrs. 
Seymour; “but you cannot think, Richard, what fine 
women frequently spring from those broad, toad-stool 
stumps of girls—-I don’t mean dumpy girls,” said the 
accurate lady, “but children with some breadth, and 
material about them. I don’t, however, say Charlotte 
Hope is what is called a beauty—far from it.” 

“ By Jove! but you might though,” said Mr. Seymour, 
who was no manouvrer; “she is one of the finest girls 
in England ;--the flower of Vale Royal whenever she 
enters it. She attributes many of her admirable habits, 
Richard, to what she calls her quarter-deck training— 
the strictness, regularity, and, shall I say it, the manli- 
ness of her early education: perhaps to the same cause 
she may owe the spirit and freedom of her demeanour, 
a certain graceful firmness and promptitude of look and 
motion, which I never saw in woman, save in Charlotte 
Hope.” 

Mrs. Seymour wished her brother to form his own 
opinion of her woman-grown friend, and also wished Miss 
Pitman not to think of her at all; so she interrupted her 
eloquent husband, by requesting him to order dinner. 

The party had not finished their soup, when a hubbub 
was heard on the stairs. Mr. Edward Stanley, a young 
Oxonian, a cousin of Charlotte’s, who, without having 
the audacity, or, as he said, the impudence to become her 
lover, was exceedingly proud of her, and wondered very 
much that his fellow-collegians, the young Marquis of 
B ,and Lord M , who had met her, were 
not dying in love for her,—started from his seat, and was 
followed by his sister, Kate. 

The dining-room, blazing with old family pictures, old 
family plate, and young family faces, was presently half- 
deserted. In spite of Miss Pitman and decorum, juve- 
nile uncles outstripped more juvenile nephews, all dining 
propriety was violated, and an irruption of the young 
Goths, who had first heard the carriage, burst down stairs, 








intercepting clutches interposed on the top of the “ second 
pair.” All met in the old hall, and Captain Spencer left 
alone, at table, with Miss Pitman, could now have envi- 


a and light laughter, and gay welcomes circulating 
there. 
“ Brightest and best! how is it that with your chrono- 
metric punctuality, you have to-night so alarmed Sophia?” 
said Seymour. 
Charlotte looked to her friend—“ I was not greatly 
alarmed, Charlotte; I would let none of these volunteer 
knights go in search of you; and had I been alarmed, 
you know, I would have sent them all off.” But why so 
late? the poor children have so longed for you all day.” 
“QO! the old story,—an overturn—the snow,” cried 
Charlotte. “Ah! Ned Stanley !—and you too, ‘my Kate 
of Kates !’”—Charlotte gave a hand to each cousin.— 
“ An overturn, as I said; but so tame a one :—no danger, 
and no glory, no Black Forest, no brave knight; nothing, 
in short, but terribly cold feet, Sophia;—and, John, 
tremendous appetite—Fee! fa! fum!—1’ll eat you, Dick,” 
said she, now turning, and smilingly caressing the little 
boy, who with other two children clung round her knees. 
“ And famous snipes shot by a certain gentleman with 
one hand,” whispered Mr. Seymour. ‘So quick, cast 
your slough—off with your wrap-rascal !—Shine out, 
Charlotte !” 
“Snipes of whose shooting, Sophia ?” whispered Char- 
lotte, with a comic face of alarm, directed, however, to 
her friend little Dick. 
“ Do have the goodness, Mr. Edward Stanley, to re- 
quest my brother to take my place at table for five 
minutes, till, with my own eyes, I have seen careless 
Miss Hope take off her wrappings, and make herself; 
comfortable,” said Mrs. Seymour, ever as prudent as 
polite. 

“O! gracious! is it possible?” again cried Charlotte, 
“snipes shot with one hand, Dick ?” and Charlotte’s face 
became, Dick thought, more and more drol/ and “funny,” 
and also, it might have been remarked, a little more rosy. 

“Seamen do the honours of a table so charmingly,” 
continued the prudent Mrs. Seymour, “though poor 
Richard, who once carved so well, can carve no longer.” 

“ But, like the spoonbill, may still 


‘ Obligingly ladle the soup,’” 


said Kate Stanley, a hoyden of fourteen, who was very 
fond of Charlotte Hope, though Charlotte found more 
fault with her, and “ scolded her more,” she said, “ than 
all the world besides.” 

Charlotte, of whatever she was really thinking, seem- 
ed quite occupied with the little children, during the 
minute in which this passed. Their father now affected 
to chase them from her. “ Off, ye rogues! do you mean 
to eat Miss Hope for your supper!” and they all ran 
laughing off to tell nurse how like a giant Miss Hope 
looked when she said “ Fee! fa! fum!” and to seek out 
all the rarities uncle Richard had brought, that they 
might show them to Miss Hope; for they were quite sure 
she would soon come to visit them in their own nursery. 
Little Charlotte, a lady almost four years old, assured the 
younger ones they “might depend on that; her good 
godmother always did that ;” and then a quarrel arose, 
as will ‘happen in the best-regulated nurseries, about 
which had the best right to Miss Hope’s kindness and 
attention; for though Charlotte was her goddaughter, 
little Dick was likewise her godson, and was, old Martha 
said, her “ darling, curly-pated pet.” 

Charlotte the elder was meanwhile stoutly pushing her 
less agile friend up stairs before her. “Gracious, So- 
phia ! and why did you not write me that Captain Spencer 
was here—how shall I face him!—once so tenderly be- 
loved! O, Sophia! conceive the delicate distress,” con- 
tinued Charlotte laughing. “If there were but time to 
be sentimental—but I am so hungry, and those snipes 
may fly off. I know Miss Pitman loves the breast of at 
least one.” 

The pelisse was now stripped off, the brown locks were 
braided, the tight-fitting gown, of a ruddy-brown, lustrous 
silk, was already assumed, the lace frills were fixed. 

* As quickly dressed as if the boatswain had piped all 
hands aloft,” said Mrs. Seymour. ‘“ And, my dear Char- 
lotte, now that I see you dressed, how charming you are 
looking.” 

“TI am glad of that—I shall be sure to charm at least 
one gentleman to-night—little Dick :—there, fix that 
clasp. But baby George—how many teeth has be now?” 
“Only one since my last letter—dear, wee seedpearl, 
and another bud just coming ; but better. news than that, 


morrow—rich enough now! 
papers ?” 
“ George’s tooth ?—positively not ; I am, I fear, a care. 


Did you see it in the 


ed the shaking of hands, and more vulgar smackings of| less reader of the political articles, even though furnished 


by a deep genius like you, Sophia. But, come, I am 
ready to face the enemy, and do battle bravely, if need. 
ful. Cruel, cruel man!” continued Charlotte, laughing, 
“ who at five years old, made so deep an impression on 
my susceptible heart.” 

“Through the medium of dolls and sugar comfits, 1 
suspect.” ; 

“You know nothing of ‘ young, passionate love,’ So. 
phia,” said Charlutte, still laughing ; “ and you, accord. 
ingly, in your ignorance, wrong me and the tender 
passion prodigiously. I would no more have been in 
love for sugar comfits at five, than I would for diamonds 
at twenty-five. My Liiliputian flame was both sad and 
serious, and most disinterested. I hope, that, like the 
small-pox and the scarlet fever, a lady is liable to but one 
love attack in the course of her life. At least here am J 
who, deeply in love at seven, am, at twenty-three, heart. 
whole.” 

Charlotte indulged in another fit of tittering over her 
recollections. ‘ This fairy conquest must have been yer 
entertaining, I should think, to your brother,—that is, if 
he remember it.” 

Mrs. Seymour shook her head, which was full of ideag 
Charlotte would not understand. 

“ Heartles woman! do you still doubt ? had I not every 
symptom—shy, sensitive, jealous. I could have torn out 
Miss Pitman’s eyes; and I was so enamoured! Q! J 
was the most lovelorn of all little damsels!—But here is 
Martha. Ah, Martha, soup for me. So like your kind 
thoughtfulness. And I have for you a gross of specta. 
cles, besides the Sherlock you wished for, on a type you 
might read a mile off.” 

“ Then, Miss Charlotte, but you be too good and too 
merry for this world ; minding every thing and every one; 
and all about you, so right, and kind and proper.” 
“Thanks, Martha! but don’t you, ‘Martha, remember 
how desperately I was in love with Captain Spencer 
long ago.” 


that same time, to be so little a missy.” 

“No funning to me, Martha ;—but tell your children 
I'll be up to kiss them all before they sleep, and try on 
their new shoes.” 

Mrs. Seymour shut the door after the old favourite do- 
mestic. “I declare, Charlotte, your childish passion is 
the most wonderful thing of the kind I ever heard of. It 
looks like fate.” 

“ Not in the least wonderful; nor more like fate, So- 
phia, than your, according to rule, falling in love with 
my cousin John; after he, according to the course of 
nature and practice of England, fell in love with you; 
and marrying him, instead of any other sensible, well- 
bred, landed, or professional gentleman of these three 
kingdoms, who had not the same opportunities of seeing 
and proposing for (as the newspapers say) the elegant, 
amiable, and accomplished Sophia Spencer.” 
“Impossible, you know, Charlotte, that I could ever 
have loved any man save Mr. Seymour.” 

“ I won’t swear to what you might have done, Sophia; 
but certain sure I am you cannot now love any one half 
so deserving of your affection as my honest cousin John. 
Hark! his hearty laugh from below. I know of nothing 
half so cordial in a cold winter’s afternoon, as John’s 
warm welcome, and roasted snipes. Let us down to 
them.” F 
“TI trust you will like Richard as well as his snipes, 
Charlotte ; I have but one remaining, ungratified wish 
on earth, but I fancy I must not breathe it.” 

“Then I won’t ask you, nor tempt you, nor even guess 
at it; and whether I like Captain Spencer or not, I must 
face him.—O, Sophia, what if I should relapse to night, 
Charlotte continued laughingly ; “ physicians all agree 
that a relapse is far more dangerous than the original 
attack.” 

“I’m afraid there is no danger.” 

“ You are afraid ?—Yes, thank heaven! I have weather- 
ed all my ‘critical moments,’ fifteen years ago. I rather 
think I love every body too well nowadays to care very 
much for any body, mankind,—-which of course includes 
womankind,—too much to care at all for the Johns, and 
Peters, or even Richards. Still I have a warm corner in 
my heart for a few of the creatures—for your little Dick 
for instance.” 

It was another trait of Charlotte’s character, that 
mothers, too delicate and sensible to obtrude the charms 
and abilities of their offspring on the general ear, cou 
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and good hearted a girl as Charlotte Hope.” The great 
improvement of Dick, personal and mental, accordingly 
farnished a subject of female prattle, that lasted till the 
ladies reached the dining-room. 

“Ha! Brightgst and Best! welcome back to your old 
cozy nook, between the fire and my elbow,” cried Mr. 
Seymour. “ Evacuate, Ned Stanley.” Charlotte, bow- 
ing and smiling, took her wonted place, and Mr. Sey- 
mour soon whispered, “* Yonder far-off mahogany-colour- 
ed man,—do you see him ?—that is our Richard. How 
do you like him now you see him, Charlotte?” 

“You must give me a slice of mutton in order to con- 
solidate my opinions, John: though one may remain in 
love, no one ever fell into it upon an empty stomach— 
that is, heartily.” 

“TI tremble to ask what you think of yon sun-burnt 
mutilated man, Charlotte,” said Mrs. Seymour, as soon 
as she again got her friend alone. ‘“ He is, as you see, 
Charlotte, what girls call old; and climate and hard ser- 
yice have wrought sad change on him, poor fellow. 
Richard was reckoned handsome when a youth.” 

“ The loss of an arm surely is a loss, and that a fairish 
skin may sometimes be better than a tanned one, I readily 
grant you, Sophia.” 

Mrs. Seymour sighed, and followed her guests to the 
drawing-room, and Charlotte went to the nursery, at all 
times the scene of her special recreation. Here there 
rose an immense buzz about “ Uncle Richard, the sailor 
uncle,” who had ordered toys for the inmates with true 
sailor-like profusion ; who romped with right good will, 
and had that capital and rare quality, of not soon tiring 
of aromp. He attempted to tell stories too, like “ their 
dear, good Charlotte ;” but with all his good will, was 
but a poor substitute for her, in this most difficult art. 

In the drawing-room, Captain Spencer was particu- 
larly introduced to Miss Hope by his sister. ‘To him she 
was already an object of curiosity and interest. While 
they talked gaily and carelessly together, he was secretly 
comparing the radiant young woman before him, with 
the “ broad, stumpy, rosy little girl” of his recollections, 
and with his preconceived idea of the favourite friend of 
his sister, and the idol of his little nephews and nieces. 
Whatever his opinions were, they were confined to his 
own breast. 

For the next three weeks, husband and wife nightly 
compared notes, and both acknowledged, that however it 
might be with Captain Spencer, (and Mr. Seymour was 
somewhat indignant at his inaptitude to fall in love,) 
Charlotte was the same happy, cheerful, joy-giving 
young woman she had always been. The only consola- 
tion that Mrs. Seymour now had, was, that Charlotte, 
she was certain, had no preference for any man whatever. 

One morning this lady sought her friend. “ My dear 
Charlotte, this Sir Reginald Henning absolutely persists 
in seeing you,—he will imagine John and I coop you up 
here for some selfish purpose; though heaven knows— 
denying the selfishness entirely—I only wish it were as 
he imagines. Mr. Seymour and I hoped,—but marriages 
are no doubt made in heaven,—I am more and more con- 
firmed in the belief-—* What must be must be.’ ” 

“A good few of them apparently in the other place, 
Sophia,” said Charlotte, laughing,—* not to be mention- 
ed to ears polite,—but by far the greater number in this 
dim region of middle earth, without a hope or a motive 
beyond its dull, clayey surface.” 

“Then you will see Sir Reginald?” enquired Mrs. 
Seymour, a little startled; for he had what is called “a 
considerable stake,” on that earth’s surface where mar- 
rlages are determined. 

“If he is as resolute as you say,—and if what must 
be must be.” 

“Far am I, Charlotte, from wishing improperly to in- 
fluence your choice: Sir Reginald, with all mothers, und 
most daughters, will, I acknowledge, be regarded as quite 
an unexceptionable match; yet I had hoped”—Charlotte 
smiled, and Mrs. Seymour went to her husband. She 
had done all, she said, that was consistent with the deli- 
cacy due to her friend, and the honour of all concerned. 
_“T cannot believe Charlotte will marry for a paltry 
title and a little pelf,” said Mr. Seymour. 

_ “Nor will she; but this Sir Reginald, to do him jus- 
tice, is really a good-tempered handsome man,. My dear 
ohn, girls—ay even with the sense of Charlotte Hope— 
have a very different way of estimating these poor fleet- 
ing advantages of youth and figure, from us, mothers of 
families. What a husband would Richard have made her 
i every possible circumstance of their united lives! 
Thank heaven I still have you, John, and my dear chil- 
dren.—I shall lose my friend :—no—no, Lady Henning 
Can never be to me what Charlotte Hope has been.” 
Mrs, Seymour openly avowed that she would not en- 


quire into the result of Sir Reginald’s interview with 
Charlotte, and her husband betted that she could not re- 
frain, even for one hour. He was right. The baronet’s 
audience was no sooner over than she joined Charlotte 
in the drawing-room. The young lady was repairing 
the tackle of a ship for her friend Dick. 

“Such employment for Lady Henning!” cried Mrs. 
Seymour. “Am I to congratulate her ladyship ?” 

“ Sophia, this is not like you; you don’t use me kindly. 
I do not know what, in other circumstances, I might 
have done. How many young women—ay, gentlewomen 
of birth, beauty, accomplishment, far, far beyond mine, 
must marry because they must live, or imagine they must, 
in a certain style. Thank Heaven, my father’s provi- 
dence, and my own good spirit, I have the power to tell 
Sir Reginald, and all his kind, ‘I won’t have you, because 
I don’t like you: I have £10,000; and choose rather to 
be a happy old maid than a discontented though a titled 
matron.’ ” 

“ Yet my dear,” said Mrs. Seymour, embracing her, 
“Captain Hope always said, in joke, his little Charlotte 
would not, he was sure, live an old maid, if she could 
help it.” 

“My father’s opinions were seldom erroneous,” re- 
turned Charlotte, smiling. “Ill certainly marry the 
first man, however old or maimed, Sophia, that asks me, 
provided I like him; but then I must like him, and he 
must ask me— these are two things.’ ” 

Mrs. Seymour with joyful tears, clasped her friend in 
her arms, and kissed her all over in ecstacy. 

“Oh! shocking, Sophia! you have a broader kiss than 
John’s welcoming one; you slobber as bad as little 
Dick.” 

“TIfI durst but venture to guess who that happy man 


might be. Poor Sir Reginald! [ am sorry for him now, 
Charlotte... Iam sure I wish him the nicest, prettiest, 


richest young woman in the county for a wife, with all 
my heart, since he is not to get you.—I hope he will be 
able to eat his dinner with us, poor man.” 

Mr. Seymour had driven out that morning with his 
brother-in-law and Miss Kate Stanley. He mentioned 
that he was to have Sir Reginald's company at dinner, 
as he pointed out his fine, modern mansion in the dis- 
tance, “a dangler of Charlotte’s,” said he; a resolute, 
determined admirer rather, for Charlotte admits no dan- 
glers. He has served his terms fairly now; and, I pre- 
sume, the charmer must, one of these days, take pity. 
Captain Spencer made no observation. When he spoke 
next, it was to enquire about the management of a turnip- 
field lying before them, remarkable for neatness of culti- 
vation. 

The radiant smile with which Mrs. Seymour met her 
husband, spoke the dismissal of Sir Reginald as plainly 
as her words. The dogged air of bravado, assumed by 
the young baronet at dinner, was stronger confirmation. 
Captain Spencer, less observant or less cool, drew a dif- 
ferent conclusion. He even mentioned that he had re- 
ceived letters, on his return, ordering him to join his 
ship, which was to sail in a month for Malta. To this 
sudden call, Mr. Edward Stanley imputed his air of 
gravity and abstraction. Miss Pitman and young Kate 
Stanley had each her own theory. From Charlotte’s 
behaviour nothing could be construed. She looked, and 
moved, and talked, and smiled, as gay, as polite, and as 
disengaged as ever ; alive to all that was going forward, 
whether of useful, pleasant, or mirthful. 

Sir Reginald Henning went uff immediately after the 
ladies had retired, without even going up to the drawing- 
room to swallow that tributary cup of coffee, that tax, 
levied by the Graces, upon the independent country 
gentlemen of England; and, like other compulsory levies, 
often submitted to with considerable growling by that 
bold and free-born race of men. 

“ Ah, poor fellow!” said Mr. Seymour, unable to keep 
his wife’s secret. “ A fine, spirited young fellow, though ; 
Charlotte would have made a man of him; we should 
have had him in for the county. I cannot guess what 
Charlotte is after,—positively the best match now going 
in this quarter.” 

When the gentlemen entered the drawing-room, they 
found the ladies all huddled together about the one fire- 
place, examining the contents of a box of millinery, just 
arrived from London, while Charlotte sat by the far-off 
fireside, with her goddaughter on her knee. The child 
had been indisposed all day. Among Charlotte’s other 
accomplishments, she was, it has been said, an admirable 
story teller. Her memory was amply stored, from the 
rhyming jingle that charmed little Dick, to “ the story of 
Cambuscan bold,” which inspired the elder boys of the 
family. But no memory, however richly fraught, can long 
satisfy the insatiable demands of the mind, either old or 








young, in which the love of the new and marvellous is 
once fairly awakened, and the invention of the Schehe- 
razade of the nursery was prompt and fertile. Charlotte, 
the younger, fancied she had a double claim on the time 
and talents of her “ own godmother,” who was telling her 
the ever-delightful dramatic tale of Little Red Riding- 
Hood, when Captain Spencer approached, sat down on a 
stool by them, and began to play with his little niece. 
Miss Hope not supposing him particularly interested in 
what Red Riding-Hood said to her grandmamma the 
wolf, stopped short, but was veliemently urged to pro- 
cced by her interested little auditor. 

“ You worry Miss Hope as cruelly as the wolf did little 
Red Riding-Hood. Suppose I try to tell you a story now 
to relieve her?” 

~ pretty story, uncle Richard? But can you tell 
one ?” 

“Not half so well as Miss Hope; but if I might be al- 
lowed, I would fain try. Ask Miss Hope if I may ven- 
ture to tell you an old story.” 

“Can you tell about ‘a king and queen, as in many 
lands have been; or a great, big giant; or Cinderella 
and her little glass slipper ?” 

“Something better than all these, my little niece. My 
story, if I dare have the presumption to tell it, is about a 
pretty little girl who lived long, long ago; and her name 
was Charlotte.” 

“O, my !—yes, tell,” cried Charlotte the little. “ But 
was she a pretty little girl, that Charlotte ?” 

“ Very pretty.” 

“ And a good girl, uncle ?” 

“Very good, and sweet-tempered, and affectionate.” 

“Tell! tell!” cried the impatient listener, disposing 
herself on Charlotte’s knee to serious attention. 

“Long, long ago, and longer than I dare tell,” said 
Captain Spencer, gravely, and taking his niece’s hand, 
“a pretty little girl, whose name was Charlotte, lived 
with her own good papa; and, one day, a young gentle- 
ian, to whom her papa had been very king when ho 
was a poor, forlorn, little middy, came to visit him” 

“ At his castle, uncle?—and ovt came a great, ugly 
giant, uncle ?” 

“No, Charlotte,—only a sweet little girl came out ; 
and she crept up to the young gentleman, and he loved 
her very much; and she was such an affectionate little 
girl, that she loved him very much too.” 

“ Was he a pretty gentleman, uncle ?” enquired little 
Charlotte. 

“ Faith, I fear I cannot say much for his beauty,” said 
Captain Spencer, laughing. 

“ Was he a good gentleman, godmother ?” 

“QO! very good, I dare say,” said Charlotte the elder, 
— and blushing slightly, “ though I am sure I don’t 
snow.” 

Little Charlotte looked now extremely sensible, and 
logically propounded, as old Martha’s opinion, that “a 
good, little girl was far better than a pretty one; and so 
it held of a gentleman.” 

‘**T am glad of old Martha’s suffrage for plain gentle- 
men,” resumed Captain Spencer ; “ and now for my tale. 
So this pretty little girl and the young. gentleman loved 
each other very much.” 

“ That was right to love. 
and what did he do then ?” 

“T shall tell you. One day sweet little Charlotte says 
archly to him, as did another little girl in a pretty story- 
book that I have read, ‘I would kiss ou, sir, if ou would 
ask me.” 

The comic face and baby tones of her uncle delighted 
the younger Charlotte. 

“O my! my!” she again cried, quivering her limbs in 
ecstacy; “ such a funny story, godmother.” 

“O fie, fie!” cried the elder Charlotte, stooping her 
blushing face on the little neck of her playmate. “ What 
a pert little dame she must have been, that said so to the 
gentleman.” 

“Not pert,—a pretty little Charlotte. Tell, uncle!” 
cried the child, as impatient as the gods of a noisy thea- 
tre, when the scene has been postponed a second beyond 
the time allowed by their sovereign pleasure. 

“ And long, long afterwards,” continued Captain Spen. 
cer, more hastily, and kissing the little hand he held to 
cover his confusion, “ the gentleman returned again”— 
“The young gentleman,” correctéd little Charlotte, and 
her uncle smiled at her quickness—‘ And pretty little 
Charlotte was grown very big now,—a tall beautiful 
young lady.” 

“As big as that?” said little Charlotte, holding out 
her hand. 

“ As big’as all that,” said Captain Spencer, his hand 
hovering for a second in demonstration over Miss Hope's 
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brown curls. She half rose, but this movement was 
sturdily opposed by the indulged goddaughter, who in- 
sisted that she should hear out “ uncle Richard’s beauti- 
ful story.” 

“ Well, you remember what the little girl said?” 

“Oh yes, the little girl said, ‘ me would kiss ou,” and 
little Charlotte, smiling and looking very knowing, kissed 
her godmother, and hid her face playfully in her bosom. 

“So said the gentleman when he came back,” con. 
tinued Captain Spencer ; “ and he was sadly afraid too,— 
* me would kiss ou now, if ou would let me.” 

“O my stars, uncle !—how funny, godmother. And 
what did big Charlotte, the beautiful young lady, say 
then ?” 

“ Miss Hope must be so good as tell you the rest of 
it. Perhaps she said, ‘Go about your business, you im- 
pudent old rogue,—do you presume to hope that a charm- 
ing, beautiful girl like me, would look at a rough wea- 
ther-beaten old Trunnion such as you, forsooth !’ ” 

“ Bad girl! nauglity, wicked girl!” cried little Char- 
lotte emphatically, and she looked shocked and indignant 
at the supposed rude answer. “I would tell my mamma, 
and she would whip her, and make her’—and she shook 
her little hand. 

“ | don’t think,” said the elder Charlotte, smiling and 
blushing more deeply than before, from failing in an at- 
tempt to raise her eyes to meet the anxious gaze of the 
story teller, “I don’t think she could have been so very 
ill-bred as to say all that to the gentleman.” 

“ Oh no,” cried the relieved little Charlotte,—* pretty 
girl would say, ‘ you are a good, kind old gentleman, and 
I will kiss ow and love ow very much.’” 

“ Was this the answer?” cried Captain Spencer, half 
forgetting his essumed character. “ Dear Miss Hope, 
was this that charming, beloved girl’s answer ?” 

“This becomes too absurd,” said Charlotte, still smil- 
ing, but now fairly rising to go away. Captain Spencer 
caught her hand. “ Durst I but hope the lovely girl said, 
*I will try’” 

“ Nay, Charlotte and you must frame the little girl’s 
answer so as to please yourselves; the dancers are up,— 
I am waited for, I perceive, at the pianoforte.” 

“ If it were but left to that,” whispered Captain Spen- 
cer, catching his little niece, and looking unutterable 
things at Charlotte the elder, ere he suddenly half stifled 
the younger Charlotte with kisses. His suppressed rap. 
tures told Miss Hope how far her words might be strained, 
but to retract them at this time was impossible. 

Miss Pitman, from afar, was looking so sharply over 
her cards, that Kate Stanley adroitly danced in between 
her and the view she took of Charlotte and Captain Spen- 
cer, and kept pirouctting and skipping there, calling to 
Charlotte to give her music. Five minutes tired both 
the dancing nymph and the musician. They went up 
stairs at the same time. 

“T see you look fresh from mischief, and after more 
to-night, Miss Kate Stanley,” said Miss Hope. 

**I saw you are fresh from mischief, and after more to- 
night, Miss Charlotte Hope,” returned the hoyden; “ and 
so did Pitman,—Captain Spencer kissing baby for love 
of nurse,—eh, cousin Charlotte?” 

“Let me assure you, Catherine, that if you presume 
to torment Miss Pitman with more of your rude jokes, 
you shall quickly be sent where better manners may be 
taught you,” replied Charlotte, in some confusion. 

“I suppose nobody must torment any body in this 
house, save yourself, Charlotte. You know that both Ned 
and I hate that odious Pitman,—for your sake too, hate 
her,—as prying as a magpie, as spiteful as a cat, and as 
old-fashioned as Queen Bess; but our malice now only 
goes to get her a good husband, what she has been so 
long hunting for herself,—and to send her from this house, 
where her hack, I know, is the most admired view of her 
persen.” 

* You have already deeply offended Mrs. Seymour by 
your ill-bred tricks to Miss Pitman.” 

“She smiles though,—Mr. Seymour laughs, and so do 
you—almest, cousin Charlotte,” said Kate in a coaxing 
voice. 

“I should be ashamed of myself could I laugh at rude 
jests, wanton mischief, and vulgar practical jokes.” 

“ Or at any mischief, save of your own making,” said 
the shrewd hoyden. “ Don’t be offended, Charlotte,— 
after this one night I shall never do any one thing to 
displease you, were it but to pull the cat’s tail.” 

“ Nay, after this minute, Kate.” : 

“ Impossible, Charlotte, my honour is pledged to Miss 
Smith and Ned ;—but I dare not let you into the secret.” 

“No, Miss Hope was never yet made the confidante of] 
a disgracefu] secret,” said Mrs. Seymour, who followed 
them up stairs, carrying her little daughter. Kate ran 








off, and the ladies entered Mrs. Seymour’s dressing- 
room. 

“A compliment to my judgment, at the expense of 
my good-nature, Sophia: I must surely be a very repel- 
ling person. I am every body’s bride-maid, but no one 
ever yet told me a true love-story, or chose me confidante 
in any fond, foolish affair, whether of head or heart.” 

“T wish, Charlotte, you would make up your mind to 
have one fond, foolish secret of Captain Spencer’s con- 
fided to both your head and heart.” 

“ But, alas!” said Charlotte, “ he has no 


‘Follies of the wise to reveal.’” 


“ A few fears of the brave though, perchance,” returned 
Mrs. Seymour. “Poor Richard’s insuperable modes- 
t oe 

Charlotte laughed aloud with all her characteristic mer- 
riment, and Mrs. Seymour Jooked perplexed at the inter- 
ruption. 

“This magpie was beginning to tell me some wild 
story of ‘uncle Richard’ when she fell asleep; let me, I 
beg of you, Charlotte, find you here when I have carried 
her to the nurse.” The lady went off, and on her almost 
immediate return found Charlotte in a fit of most un- 
wonted thoughtfulness. 

“* What brooding over, my dear Charlotte? I am all 
anxiety.” 

“Over the wrecks of that ‘insuperable modesty’ of 
Captain Spencer’s, which you have so often commemo- 
rated, Sophia. There is indeed no fathoming the cunning 
or art of some men. Something as like a declaration as 
‘insuperable modesty’ could venture has been made, yet 
not made” 

‘* My dearest Charlotte! and has Richard really found 
courage? and surely, Charlotte, my love, you who have 
so long known his worth :—But I won’t doubt. Seymour 
will be so happy! My cup is too full!—so many dear 
blessings, and this added to crown them all.” 

“ Nay, you won’t weep, Sophia,” whined Charlotte, 
laughing again, yet in evident emotion. ‘ Small danger 
of too much happiness in this life. If Captain Spencer 
has made love to me at all—for I could not sue for da- 
mages in any court, from all that has yet passed, having 
no witness save little Charlotte,—surely, of the thousand 
and one ways of telling a threadbare story, his was the 
most ingenious, odd, and—impudent almost :—to upbraid 
me with my juvenile imprudences ! Sophia—conceive the 
indelicacy of that.” 

“ Poor soul, you know men are sometimes impudent 
from very bashfulness. I dare say, but for the sound 
fright Sir Reginald gave him to-day, and the terror of 
finding you, in spite of all my cares, Lady or Mrs. Some- 
thing,on his next return, Richard would not have sum- 
moned courage to have spoken yet. His painful, humi- 
liating consciousness of all his deficiencies; his years, 
and scars, and mutilated limbs” 

“ Nonsense, Sophia, who ever thought of the years and 
scars of those they love, save to love them the more for 
their years and scars. Afraid to address me ?—And his 
innocent bashfulness too!—I could smile at that.” 

“ Don’t laugh at him, Charlotte—I cannot bear it at 
present. I have long perceived the secret conflict; and 
for some time seen the ‘threadbare story,’ as you call it, 
trembling on the very tip of the tongue, and frozen there ; 
and what is more, so did you.” 

“I do confess I did at times fancy the mountain was 
seized with its throes ; but the affair was so tedious, that as 
I am neither of the age nor condition to act sage femme, 
resolved to wait with patience till I saw the mouse fair- 
ly produced without my aid.” 

“ And now you have both seen and heard?” 

“ Heard a nursery-tale :—no, no—he must speak out.” 

Charlotte rose, and shook out her flounces. “ Non- 
sense ! to tell me Captain Spencer fears to hail any thing 
carrying sail, unless 
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‘It looms like a French man-of-war.’ 


No, no, he must, like the brave man he is, say, ‘ Charlotte 
Hope, or Miss Hope, or Miss Charlotte Hope, will you be 
so very kind, gracious, and condescending, as take me 
for your lord and master!” What is the odious style of 
it, Sophia ?” 

There was a gentle knock on the door. “ Then here 
he comes to say it all for himself, my Charlotte,” cried 
Mrs. Seymour. “ Let go my hands, pray; you could not 
suppose I was to deny my own brother the same indul- 
gence I procured for a stranger to-day, especially as he 
so earnestly implored me. I forgot to inform you of his 
request ; but, indeed, after what has been said, the sooner 
all is said the better.” 

“QO my! my!” cried Charlotte, adopting her little 


namesake’s favourite nursery exclamation. “TI did not 
think the giant would have come to snatch me up till to. 
morrow morning. Don’t you stir for your life. This 
is worse to me than all Ned Stanley’s hobgoblins,” 

“ Ay, Charlotte, your courage quails at last, my dear,” 
said her smiling friend. “ Let go my hands—coming, sir! 
You are glad to cling to me now, with all your boasted 
courage.” 

“ Don’t vaunt, Sophia; I can do all that may become 
a maid!” and Charlotte threw the protecting hands of 
her-friend from her. “ But, seriously, be back in five 
minutes, if you will go. I am, U own, queerish, sea-sick 
—a very little. And be sure, meanwhile, you bring Kate 
Stanley, and the romping squad to order. They have some 
wild device afloat to-night against poor Miss Pitman.” 

Mrs. Seymour’s thoughts were otherwise oceupied, 
She went to seek her husband, who was as much re. 
joiced at what probably took a small fortune out of hig 
family, as if it had brought a large one into it. Mr. Sey. 
mour had the true English way of signalising his joy, so 
he wished to give a good dinner. It was too late for this 
day, but his complacent wife promised the next best, if 
not higher indulgence, of a comfortable, sitting, fireside, 
dining-room supper ; and he, on his part, promised to be 
as secret as the grave, and to spare Charlotte the tittering 
and whispering of the circle for at least that night. To. 
morrow the joyful tidings were to be sent abroad on all 
the winds of heaven, or rather by all the mail coaches 
in England, among Charlotte Hope’s numerous friends 
and connections. 

When supper was announced, Mr. Seymour went up 
stairs in search of Charlotte, privately to pay his con. 
gratulations, and to promise secrecy. “ No restraint on 
yourself, cousin John, for my sake; you know if you 
keep—that is supposing you were able to keep,—your 
mouth shut, your secret would jump out by the eyes; 
if you closed them it would out in a fit of sneezing; 
and if every avenue were stopped, ooze from your finger. 
ends. I shall eat my supper quite composedly, though 
all the world knew that I was Captain Spencer’s be- 
trothed.” ‘ 

“ Ay, my saucy heroine, and is this your opinion of 
my powers of secrecy? have a better opinion of my sa- 
gacity. However, I was sure, that, with your sense 
and courage, you would have the honest frankness not 
to seem ashamed of becoming an honest man’s wife, and 
1 told Sophia so.” ‘ 

“ You rate my courage too highly, and boast of it too 
much, cousin John. ! can, for instance, be, as my Scot- 
ish cousins say, so eerie at times, in those long gloomy 
passages of yours—the veriest coward.” 





“I have been very tedious, sir,” said Miss Pembroke, 
pausing here, “ but poor Mrs. Seymour has told me all 
this so very often, and dwelt on it so circumstantially.” - 

« A love story, if genuine, can never be tedious, my dear 
Miss Pembroke,” I replied; ‘ besides this happy wooing 
was not long a-doing.” 

“ There was not a particle of prudery about Charlotte, 
sir. Pride she had in the proper degree. On this night 
the tittering of the juvenile guests made her affect higher 
spirits than she probably felt, till the fiction became re- 
ality. She had, poor thing, attained the highest spoke 
of Fortune’s wheel, and probably, even her steady head 
might.for a few minutes feel giddy. ; 

“ Mr. Seymour’s was a very happy supper-party—-oml- 
nously happy. Mr. Edward Stanley was in wild spirits, 
pouring forth repartees, bon-mots, puns, and extemporary 
verses, without infringing on Mr. Seymour’s capital sto- 
ries, and choice hunting songs. I don’t believe he has 
ever sung since, sir,” said my informant, “ but that night 
he would not be restrained.” 

“ You get quite boisterously and vulgarly merry, good 
folks,” said Mrs. Seymour, all serene joy herself, “ and 
it gets late.” toh. ! 

“ As merry, Sophia, as if this were a bridal eve. Come 
Brightest and Best! Richard has never heard us sing any 
of our catches together. ‘ Flow, thou regal purple stream. 
That won’t suit you though. Well, ‘ Bright Phebus, — 
come Charlotte.” E 

“ Better fitted to your whipper-in to-morrow morning, 
than me to-night, John,” said Charlotte; nevertheless 
she joined the old chorus, and sung with spirit and cheer- 
fulness, the hunting ditty to which the clear, jocund a 
of Mr. Seymour gave such effect. In singing the se 
stanza, she rose, pointed to the time-piece on the gers 
shelf, which now pointed to one, lighted her taper at the 
sideboard, bowed a goodnight round and round ; erpe 
Captain Spencer had reached the door to open it for her, 





“the Phantom of delight” had vanished in song. 
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heard her voice die away in the distant passages, still 
singing the hunting chorus. ; 

“Stay, Charlotte, for my ‘ Friar of orders grey, 
shouted Mr. Seymour, but the ladies had now all risen. 

Mr. Seymour was just beginning to taste the “sweet 
of the night.” He knew Ned Stanley was stanch, and 
had hopes of Captain Spencer. He whispered his wife, 
«I say, Sophia, drop Pitman and the rest, and bring back 
Charlotte and Kate, for one half-hour, or ten minutes: 
—do bring them—there is a good wife ;—we will make 
such a snug thing of it among ourselves.” 

« Ab, sir,” said Miss Pembroke, “if Mrs. Seymour had 
but gratified this seemingly foolish request at which she 
only smiled. TI have seen her weep this fatal observance 
of propriety. There was indeed a marked fatality, a com- 
bination of untoward circumstances to produce one dread- 
ful event. 

“ Charlotte, before going to her chamber, ran up stairs 
to see how her little god-daughter, after a feverish day, 
looked in her sleep; and by this means met Miss Pitman 
inthe passage, followed by the whole Comus rout of girls. 
Miss Pitman and she had their chambers in the same 
gallery. The young romps ran off with Miss Pitman’s 
candle; and Charlotte, indignant at their rudeness, gave 
the offended lady her own taper, saying she did not mind 
light; her fire, which Martha always had in excellent or- 
der, was enough for her, and she did not choose to trou- 
ble the servants. 

“ The disappearance of the ladies from the dining-room, 
removed the seal-from Mr. Seymour’s lips. 

“ What a sailor’s wife Charlotte will make!” cried he. 
Fill your glass, Ned, don’t mind Captain Spencer’s odd 
ways; he is on duty.” 

“ [’]l drink the toast that I know is coming, were it a 
mile to the bottom,” cried young Stanley. ‘“ Who owes 
half as much to Miss Charlotte Hope as I do?” 

Captain Spencer looked keenly at the young man. 

“May I tell it, Mr. Seymour ?7—it does me good to tell 
tt—warms and expands my heart.” 

“ You are a good-for-something lad, after all, Ned; so 
I'll spare your blushes, and tell your tale for you, lest 
Richard be jealous. It is a tale of what ten thousand 
women might have been generous enough to wish, but 
what Charlotte Hope alone could have accomplished. 
You must know, that our excellent cousin Ned here, had, 
we won’t say how, got himself into certain scrapes at 
Cambridge, which brought him into utter disgrace with 
his uncle, and, what is worse, placed him in the power 
of his uncle’s managing lady. Instead of facing the mat- 
ter out, Mr. Edward chose to skulk. Ruin and infamy 
were about to overwhelm him, merely from his want of 
courage and candour,—for his faults were those of a boy : 
—his honour, his future prospects, his peace, all depend- 
ed on Charlotte secretly conveying to him certain intel- 
ligence which she had obtained, and inducing him to face 
his angry relatives the very next day. She was then 
living in his uncle’s family. After midnight her hasty 
letter was written; long after midnight, and just in time 
to save the post, she walked alone to the post-office of the 
neighbouring town, a distance of three miles, through 
a deep, dark woed,—and a lonely burying-ground; and 
having safely deposited her warning: letter, flew back like 
alapwing. This act may seem trifling to some persons ; 
a woman only—with the fears and delicacies of a refined 
woman’s habits-—can estimate its merit. I confess I think 
her courage was marvellous,—going up to a breach was 
nothing. Charlotte says her courage never failed in 
going; in turning she was startled by a light rising in a 
ottage window, and by every leaf stirring in her path. 
Her bold walk saved her worshipful cousin there, who— 
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‘A wiser and a better man, 
Arose to-morrow’s morn.’” 


“My noble cousin!” said Stanley,—*I was a mere 
boy then ; I had been very foolish, and some of my con- 
Nexions, ‘more than kin, and less than kind,’ wished, I 
believe, to drive me desperate. I could not have found 
courage to face them, merely to save myself; but I was 
impelled to my uncle's house, to learn that no evil or 
alarm had overtaken heroic Charlotte in her homeward 
walk through the wood and across the common. There 
she was, looking but the fresher for the night-air :—all 
was explained on her interference, and forgiven on her 
Intercession. She became surety for my future wisdom ; 
and I think even my aunt can accuse me of no gross out- 
break since. So thus I pledge Miss Charlotte Hope— 
Mrs. Richard Spencer, that shall be. I'll drain this 
bumper were it deep as the crater of Vesuvius.” 

he gentlemen almost immediately retired together, 
and separated in the passages. 

Captain Spencer, on his onward progress, first heard a 


tittering, and next descried Kate Stanley, with Miss 
Smith and her sister, endeavouring to conceal themselves. 
They were joined by Edward Stanley—when the whole 
group advanced on tip-toe, to Miss Pitman’s chamber 
door, at which they appeared to listen for a few seconds; 
and then separating, they glided away as if to their re- 
spective apartments. It was evident that they were en- 
gaged in some foolish jest, of which Miss Pitman was 
the object. Captain Spencer had some design to call 
Mr. Stanley to him, to explain this pantomime, but figures 
and lights hastily disappeared, as if the jesters dreaded 
discovery ; and placing his light in his own chamber, he 
went on to the far end of the corridor, to reconnoitre, 
and paused an instant by Miss Hope’s door. She now 
occupied, as he understood, the chamber which had first 
been his sister’s. ‘There was a faint streak of light pro- 
ceeding from under the door, as if cast forth by an ex- 
piring fire. Blessing the sleeping inmate, and probably 
congratulating himself on the near approach of the period 
when he might claim the happy privilege of entering 
this chamber, he involuntarily touched the handle of the 
door, the last object touched by the fair and taper fingers 
of Charlotte, when he heard her voice, as if singing in 
a low veiled voice; and in greater trepidation, lest his 
nocturnal watch should be detected, than if a French fleet 
had borne down on his single 74, he hastily retreated to 
his room. 

The tumult of his previous feelings, and the flood of 
new-born thought, were unfavourable to sleep; and as 
Captain Spencer had much business before him on the 
following day, he resolved to leave his sleepless couch, 
and employ himself in writing to his lawyer, about the 
simple arrangement of his marriage settlements. He 
knew that a night-lamp always burnt near the door of 
the nursery, one of the whims of Sophia, as he thought, 
but useful to him now, and thither he cautiously proceed- 
ed to light his candle. Again he involuntarily paused 
by Charlotte’s door, for though three hours had elapsed, 
the same monotonous music was still heard within—the 
chorus of the hunting song, so lately sung by herself 
and Mr. Seymour, now warbled in a sort of broken chant, 
low, wild, querulous, and irregular. Nor though this 
was her chamber door, could he fancy these the joyous, 
clear, bird-like tones of Charlotte Hope's voice. 

He hovered about the spot for a few minutes, and 
still at intervals there came from the same point, the 
same wild moaning strain, as if in fearful mockery of 
music, resembling melody no more than does the ma- 
niac’s yelling laugh the burst of heart-felt, natural merri- 
ment. His uneasiness, ridiculous as its cause seemed, 
became extreme. He even resolved to summon his 
sister ;—then came the fear of John Seymour’s laugh, 
—of Charlotte’s displeasure, of the violation of the pro- 
priety doubly incumbent on himself at this season. 

“It was, alas! in all probability, the only time in his 
life, in which Captain Spencer ever acted with indeci- 
sion,” said Miss Pembroke. “But the chain of fatality 
was complete in all its links. His next fancy was, that 
Charlotte, like himself, was not yet in bed, but somehow 
engaged within her room; and that this wild under-song 
might be the accompaniment of her midnight labours— 
so alas! it was.” 

Captain Spencer had written his letters; two more 
hours were past, the grey winter’s dawn broke, and a 
few pale, ineffectual rays of light now struggled down 
the long corridor, where he once more assumed more 
anxious watch; for still was heard that wild song,—ever, 
ever the same monotonous hum, though, as the daylight 
strengthened, there came, as he fancied, an occasional 
startling burst of stifled sound, sinking into a low, faint, 
unsteady moan. Then suddenly rose the wilder swell of 
shrill, discordant, and almost yelling notes, thrilling 
through all his pulses, as if his nerves were chords strung 
to the same key,—and he flew to his sister’s chamber. 

“ Awake, Sophia!--O God! Sophia, does Miss Hope 
never sleep?—does Charlotte sing all night long like a 
maniac ?” 

“Good Heavens! Richard, how you terrify me! are 
you a maniac to put such a question ?—her slumbers are 
serene as those of infancy.” 

“Come to your friend, Sophia,” cried Richard Spencer, 
in a tone which made his sister tremble. “Come in all 
haste,’—and in less than a minute Mrs. Seymour and 
her husband were following hin to Charlotte’s door. So- 
phia shook it, called, knocked—in vain. Unhecding the 
voices without, the low querulous strain was uniformly 
sustained in tones how ill in accordance with the bound- 
ing and joyous sweep of the hunting chorus! 

“ Richard,—John,—for Heaven’s sake, force the dcor,” 
cried Charlotte’s friend, trembling in an agony of appre- 








hension, and leaning against the wall, Captain Spencer, 


with desperate strength, burst open the door—Mrs. Sey- 
mour rushed in—and the brothers stood without, gazing 
on each other. They saw Mrs. Seymour dart towards 
the bed, and then throw the window shutters wider open. 


The bed they could not see, it was placed behind the 
door, but they heard Sophia’s dreadful scream, and rush- 
ed@ together. She had fallen across the bed; and on 
the bed, in her white night-dress—her hair uncovered 
and dishevelled, mowing and grinning sat Charlotte Hope, 
ene arm hugging to her bosom the hideous human skele- 
ton which lay on her lap, the fingers of her other hand 
playing and twining through its shrunken sinews, as if 
she were touching the strings of her harp, in symphony 
with the hunting chorus—the “ Hark away,” which she 
still shrilled forth. ? 


An involuntary cry of stifled, shuddering horror and 
pity, here burst from Mr. Dodsley’s young audience— 
the girls bent forward and clung to each other. 


“ T will not,” said the Curate, “even attempt to describe 
the misery of the lover and the friends of Charlotte, or 
the agony of the perpetrators of this horrible catastrophe. 
It is a wretched palliation to say that the servant in their 
confidence mistook one lady’s chamber for that of ano- 
ther. 

“ 1t was conjectured that the unfortunate young lady 
had been in bed, and in almost total darkness, before she 
discovered their barbarous trick, and that she might have 
been, at first, thrown into insensibility from extreme 
alarm, only to awake to deeper horror. - Of course, all 
was conjecture,——miserable, distracting conjecture ;—but 
oh ! the certainty of the mortal agony which in one hour’s 
space, or in one minute’s, must have passed over the 
mind of this naturally firm and courageous girl.” 

The Curate, probably wishing to deepen the impression 
he made, now repeated with subdued emphasis— 


“O! if-it look on me with its dead eyes! 
If it should move its lock’d and earthy lips, 
And utterance give to the grave’s hollow sounds! 
If it stretch forth its cold and bony grasp— 
O! horror, horror !” ‘ 


“Stop, stop, sir?” cried Sophia, “ I cannot bear this.” 

“ Nay, I have no wish to harrow you farther, my young 
friends. One other lesson we may however draw from 
my tale, to preserve the mind at all seasons in aptitude 
to implore strength above our own—in perpetual readi- 
ness to— 


“ Raise its thoughts in strong and steady fervour 
To Him—the Lord of all existing things, 
Who lives and is where’er existence is ;— 
Grasping its hold upon his skirted robe, 
Beneath whose mighty rule, Angels and Spirits, 
Demons and nether Powers, all living things, 
Hosts of the carth, with the departed dead 
In their dark state of mystery, alike 
Subjected are !— 


“Tt was,” continued the Curate, “ with humble thank- 
fulness to Divine mercy, for her early deliverance from 
the most afflicting of mortal visitations, that the Sey- 
mours and Captain Spencer followed the corpse of their 
beloved Charlotte to the grave, about the same day when 
they might have expected to attend her a bride to the 
altar. Captain Spencer immediately afterwards put to 
sea. He lives, and will probably die unmarried.” 


THE END. ¢ 


—-_— 


INTELLIGENCE IN CARD PLAYING. 


The alleged origin of the invention of cards, produced 
one of the shrewdest replies I have ever heard given in 
evidence. It was made by the late Dr. Gregory of Edin- 
burgh, to a counsel of great eminence at the Scotish bar. 
The doctor's testimony went to prove the insanity of the 
party whose mental capacity was the point at issue. On 
a cross interrogation, he admitted that the person played 
admirably at whist. “ And do you seriously say, doctor,” 
said the learned counsel, “ that a person having a’superior 
capacity for a game so difficult, and which requires, in a 
pre-eminent degree, memory, judgment, and combination, 
can be at the same time deranged in his understanding ?” 
“I am no card-player,” said the doctor, with great ad- 
dress, “but I have read in history that cards were in- 
vented for the amusement of au insane king.” The 
consequences of this reply were decisive. 

Sir W. Scott. 
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NARRATIVE 
Sbipwreek of the Antelope: 


IN AUGUST, 1783. 
— 
Introduction. 


* 


-We are not aware that there has ever been an Ameri- 
can edition of the following interesting narrative ; this 
is the more surprising, as reprints are constantly called 
for in Europe. « It comprises the adventures of a body of 
British seamen who were cast upon an unknown shore 
of the Southern Ocean; there, a people scarcely known 
even by name, and accounted peculiarly savage, received 
and treated them with a kindness which would have done 
honour to the most civilised society. This relation un- 
folds so eventful a story, and presents human nature in 
such novel and pleasing points of view, that a condensed 
and corrected republication of it may form, it is hoped, 
an acceptable part of the present volume. The narrative 
is not more marked by novelty than by authenticity. The 
captain, Wilson, had neither the leisure nor the habits 
which suited him to the task of composition, but it was 
undertaken by Mr. Keate, his intimate friend, into whose 
hands he placed all his journals and papers, and gave the 
most ample oral information of all that had passed at 
Pelew. Mr. Keate also communicated fully with several 
of the other officers ; and when from these various mate- 
rials he had drawn up his narrative it was revised in the 
most careful manner by Captain Wilson, whose charac. 
ter and integrity are above all suspicion. Finally, the 
original splendid quarto was published while many of 
the original eye-witnesses were yet alive; and an expe- 
dition, sent to the same islands under other commanders, 
brought back accounts that were, inevery way, in accord- 
ance with those of Captain Wilson and his crew. 

Mr. Keate’s narrative, which was somewhat bulky and 
diffuse, has been abridged in a pleasing and judicious 
manner for a recent number of Constable’s Miscellany, 
which forms the basis of what is now presented to the 
reader. Those passages which relate to the adventures 
and fate of Prince Lee Boo are more full and satisfactory 


than in the original. 
e+ 
CHAPTER I. 

The Antelope sails from Macao—List of the crew—Distress— 
Strikes oa a rock—Landing—Appearance of natives—Interview 
and transactions with them—Particulars concerning Raa Cook, 
Arra Kooker, &c. 

Captain Henry Wilson, of the Antelope packet, in the 
service of the British East India Company, about 300 
tons burden, sailed from Macao, in China, on her passage 
homeward, on Sunday the 20th July, 1783. As in the 
sequel of this narrative, there will be sometimes occasion 
to mention the names of the ship’s company, the follow- 
ing list of them may be useful. 


Stations. 
Commander. 
Chief Mate. 
Second Mate. 
Third Mate. 


Names. 
Henry Wilson, 
Philip Benger, since dead, 
Peter Barker, 
John Cummin, 


John Sharp, Surgeon. 

Arthur William Devis, Passenger. 

John Blanch, Gunner. 

William Harvey, Boatswain. 

John Polkinghorn, Carpenter. 

John Meale, Cooper-and Steward. 

Richard Jenkins, Carpenter’s Mate. 

James Swift, Cook. 

Richard Sharp, Midshipman, 

Henry Wilson, Jr. Midshipman, son to the 
Captain. 

John Wedgebrough, Midshipman. 

Robert White, Midshipman. 


Quarter Master. 
Quartcr Master. 
Captain’s Steward. 


Albert Pierson, 
Godfrey Minks, since dead, 
Thomas Dutton, 


And, Matthias Wilson, the captain’s brother, Thomas 
Wilson, (since dead,) Dedrick Windler, Zachariah Allen 
John Cooper, James Bluitt, Thomas Castles, William 
Roberts, Nicholas Tyacke, William Steward, Madar 
Blanchard, Thomas Whitfield, William Cobbledick, and 
James Duncan, seamen. Besides these, Captain Wilson 
was allowed sixteen Chinese, to keep the ship’s comple- 
ment of hands complete. 

On Monday the 21st, they got clear out to sea, when 
they discharged the pilot, and took leave of several gen- 
tlemen who had accompanied them for a few leagues. 
From the 23d July to the 8th of August, they had very 
stormy unsettled weather, insomuch that their fore top- 
mast sprung, and all their live cattle died. On the 9th 
the weather became more moderate ; and having opened 
their ports they dried the skip, examined their stores and 
provisions, and proceeded cheerfully on their voyage, 
flattering themselves that distress and danger were now 
fairly past ; little foreseeing the heavy misfortunes which 
were so quickly to overtake them. 

Early on Sunday morning, 10th October, a strong 
breeze sprung up, attended with much rain, thunder, and 
lightning. Captain Wilson had gone to bed about twelve, 
leaving Mr. Benger, the chief mate, to command on deck. 
While the seamen were busied in reefing the sails, the 
man on watch exclaimed, breakers. Scarcely had he 
pronounced the word, when the ship struck. It is not 
easy .to express the consternation which ensued ; all who 
were in bed below, came immediately on deck, enquiring 
the cause of this sudden shock and confusion: too soon 
they learned their dismal situation ; the breakers appear- 
ed alongside, with the rocks through them; in less than 
an hour the ship bulged, and filled with water up to the 
lower deck hatchways. During this tremendous inter- 
val, the seamen eagerly thronged round the captain, and 
besought him to direct them what to do, and his orders 
would be implicitly obeyed. 

Captain Wilson’s first orders were, to secure the gun, 
powder and small arms, and to get on deck the bread, 
and such other provisions as were liable to be spoiled by 
the water, covering them with tarpaulins, &c. to protect 
them from the rain. The ship threatened to overset ; 
to prevent which, they cut away the mizen-mast, the 
main and fore top-masts, and lowered the fore and main- 
yards, to ease and preserve her as long as possible. The 
boats were then hoisted out, and filled with provisions ; 
two men, with a compass, some small arms, and ammu- 
nition, being put into each, with directions to keep them 
under the lee of the ship, and to be ready to receive their 
ship-mates, in case the vessel should part by the violence 
of the wind and waves. 

Every thing being now done that prudence could dic- 
tate in so awful a situation, the officers and people assem- 
bled on the quarter-deck, that part being highest out of 
the water, and best sheltered from the rain and sea by 
the quarter-boards; here they waited for daylight, in 
hopes of seeing land, which as yet they had not been 
able to discern. During this interval, the anxiety and 
horror of which may more easily be imagined than describ- 
ed, Captain Wilson endeavoured to revive the drooping 
spirits of his crew, by reminding them, that shipwreck 
was a misfortune to which navigators were always liable ; 
and that although theirs was rendered more difficult and 
distressing by its happening in an unknown and unfre- 
quented sea, yet this consideration should only rouse 
them to greater activity, in endeavouring to extricate 
themselves : and, above all, he sought to impress on their 
minds, that misfortunes, such as theirs, had generally 
been rendered much more dreadful by the despair of the 
crew, and by their want of agreement among themselves. 
To prevent which, he most earnestly besought each of 
them, separately, on no account whatever, to taste any 
spirituous liquor. He had the satisfaction to find a ready 
consent given to this most important advice. 

We have been the more circumstantial in our account 
of this part of their transactions, because we think a most 
valuable example is afforded by the presence of mind 
which was preserved, and the prudence that was exerted, 
by Captain Wilson in one of the most trying situations 
to which human nature can be exposed. It shows also, 
in the most favourable light, the temper and disposition 
of his officers, and of the whole crew. 

As they were almost worn out by the excessive labour 
they had undergone, two glasses of wine and some bis- 
cuit were given to every one, and they waited for day- 
break with no little anxiety, in hope of discovering land. 
Meantime, they endeavoured to support each other’s spi- 
rits as much as possible, and by the captain’s direction, 
put on as many clothes as it was possible to carry with 
them, in the event of getting safe from the wreck; and 





Thomas Rose, a Portuguese, Linguist. 


let it not be forgotten, to the honour of this crew, that 


the utmost cordiality prevailed among them: none at. 
tempted, in the hour of confusion, to touch his neigh. 
bour’s property, nor to taste the forbidden spirits, 

The dawn discovered to their view a small island at 
the distance of about three or four leagues to the south. 
ward; and as the daylight increased, they saw more 
islands to the eastward. Their apprehensions were now 
on account of the natives, to whose disposition they were 
perfect strangers : however, after manning the boats and 
loading them in the best manner they were able for the 
general good, they despatched the crews to the small 
island, under the direction of Mr. Benger, the chief mate 
who was earnestly requested to establish, if possible, a 
friendly intercourse with the natives, if any were found 
and carefully to avoid all disagreement with them, unless 
caused by the most urgent necessity. As soon as the 
boats were gone, those who were left in the ship began 
to get the booms overboard, and to make a raft for their 
security, in case the Antelope should go to pieces, which 
was hourly expected : at the same time they were under 
the most painful apprehensions for the safety of the boats, 
on which all depended; not only on account of the na. 
tives, but of the weather, as it continued to blow ver 
hard. But in the afternoon they hailed with inexpressi. 
ble joy the return of the boats, with the welcome news 
that there was no appearance of inhabitants on the island: 
that they had found a secure harbour, well sheltered from 
the weather, and also some fresh water. They had land. 
ed the stores, and left them under charge of five of the 
men., This good account revived the crew, and they 
proceeded in completing their raft with fresh vigour, 
having got another glass of wine with biscuit. A ver 
distressing accident, however, happened this day; the 
mizen-mast being found near the ship’s stern, and part 
of the rigging entangled with the mizen chains, Godfrey 
Minks was employed to clear it, whilst doing which, he 
unluckily slipped overboard : the boats were immediately 
sent to his assistance, but without effect. 

Having finished the raft, they loaded it, as well as the 
jolly-boat and pinnace, with as many stores and provi- 
sions as they could contain, consistently with the safety 
of the people who were to be in them. As the day was 
advancing, the captain ordered the boatswain to wind 
his call, to summon all the people out of the ship ; for, so 
busily were they employed in bringing as much as 
sible with them, that there was apprehensicn lest the 
main-mast might fall before they could be collected. 
Their feelings on quitting the Antelope, going they knew 
not whither, were of the most gloomy and anxious na- 
ture. The stoutest of the hands were put on board the 
pinnace, which took the raft in tow, and moved slowly 
on, till they had cleared the reef; while the jolly-boat, 
which was of little service to the raft, proceeded alone to 
the shore, und conveyed them to their companions that 
had been left in the morning. They found a tent ready 
for their reception, and a spot of ground cleared for the 
stores, &c. 

The situation of those aboard the pinnace and the raft, 
till they cleared the reef, was terrible indeed. The swell 
of the waves was such, that they repeatedly lost sight of 
each other, and those on the raft were obliged to tie 
themselves to the planks with ropes to prevent their being 
washed off; whilst the horror of the scene was increased 
by the screams of the Chinese, who were not accustom- 
ed to the perils of the element with which they were now 
contending. ; 

When they had fairly cleared the reef, they got into 
deep smooth water, in the channel running between 
the reef and the islands; but, on approaching the land, 
they found a very strong current, which drove them 
considerably to leeward. They soon found they could 
not resist its impetuosity, and, therefore, having brought 
the raft to a grapnel, all the hands got on board the pin- 
nace, to relieve the rowers. Meanwhile, the cargo 0 
the jolly-boat being unladen, Captain Wilson was return- 
ing in her, to assist those on board the pinnace. The 
night was by this time dark, and the captain overhearing 
them at a distance, hailed them. Those on board the 
pinnace, overjoyed at the near prospect of relief, returned 
the halloo, in so shrill and unusual a manner, that Cap- 
tain Wilson immediately concluded they were natives. 
He formed this idea the more readily, from having just 
learned from those on shore, that various circumstances 
had led them to conclude, that there had been natives 08 
that spot very lately ; he, therefore, retreated to the shore 
with the utmost precipitation. Happily, however, 
crew were soon relieved by the arrival of the pinnace, 
when all the company shook hands together (need it be 
added) with great cordiality. They supped on —_ 
biscuit, and water, and having lighted a match byt 





discharge of a pistol, they kindled a fire in the cove, by 
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which they dried their clothes and warmed themselves. 
The night proved very uncomfortable, as the weather was 
exceedingly tempestuous, while the fear of the ship going 
to pieces before they could save such things as they need- 
ed, not a little heightened their distress. Lest they should 
be surprised by the natives, they set a watch, and slept 
on the ground by turns. 

Next forenoon, (Monday the 11th,) proved very stormy ; 
they in vain attempted to bring off the raft, and were 
obliged to leave it, bringing with them the sails and re- 
mainder of the provisions. 

In the afternoon the weather was more moderate, and 
the boats were despatched to the ship to bring off what 
they could; while those on shore were employed in 
brushing up the small arms. 

The evening set in very squally, and as the boats did 
not return from the ship till about ten o’clock, those on 
shore were not a little alarmed about them; nor were 
they much easicr, when the chief mate and crew, who 
returned with the pinnace, brought the melancholy in- 
telligence, that they did not conceive, from the badness 
of the weather, that the ship could hold together till 
morning, as she was beginning to part, the bends or wales 
being started out of their places. The ideas which had 
been fondly nursed, that when a calm succeeded there 
was a possibility she might be floated and repaired, so as 
to return to Macao, or some part of China, were, by this 
account, totally extinguished. The prospect now darken- 
ed round them, fear pictured strongly every danger, and 
hope could hardly find an opening through which one 
ray of consolation might shoot. They knew nothing of 
the inhabitants of that country where fate had thrown 
them; ignorant of their manners and dispositions, as 
well as of the hostile scenes they might have to encounter 
for their safety, they found themselves, by this sudden 
accident, cut off at once from the rest of the world, with 
little probability of ever escaping. Each individual threw 
back his remembrance to some dear object that affection 
had riveted to his heart, who might be in vain looking 
out anxiously for the return of the father, the husband, 
or the friend, whom there was scarcely the most distant 
chance of their ever seeing any more. These reflections 
did not contribute to make the night comfortable; the 
weather was far more tempestuous than in the preceding 
one; but the clothes which the people had procured from 
the wreck proved a great comfort to them all, who were 
thereby enabled to have a change. 

In the morning it blew exceedingly strong, so that the 
boats could not go off to the wreck; the men therefore 
employed themselves in drying their provisions, and 
forming better tents, from the materials which they had 
brought from the ship the day before. About eight o’clock 

in the morning, the people being employed as above, and 
in clearing the ground from the wood which was behind 
the tents, Captain Wilson, with Tom Rose, a Malay, 
whom they had taken on board at Macao, being on the 
beach, collecting the fresh water which dropped from the 
tocks, saw two canoes, with men in them, coming round 
the point into the bay. This gave such alarm, that the 
people all ran to their arms; however, as there were but 
few of the natives, Captain Wilson desired them to keep 
out of sight, until they should perceive what reception 
he met with, but to be prepared for the worst. They 
soon perceived that the natives had perceived the captain 
andTom Rose, for they conversed together, and kept 
their eyes steadfastly fixed on that part of the shore 
where the English were. The natives advanced very 
cautiously toward the captain, and when they came near 
enough to be heard, he directed Rose to speak to them in 
the Malay language; which they at first did not seem to 
understand ; but they stopped their canoes, and soon after 
one of them asked, in the Malay tongue, who our people 
were, and whether they were friends or enemies? Rose 
was directed to reply, that they were unfortunate Eng- 
lishmen, who had lost their ship on the reef, but had 
saved their lives, and that they were friends. On this 
they seemed to confer together for a short time, and then 
stepped out of the canoes into the water, and went to- 
ward the shore, Captain Wilson instantly waded into 
the water to meet them, and embracing them in the 
most friendly manner, led them to the shore, and pre- 
sented them to his officers, and unfortunate companions. 
hey were eight in number, two of whom, it was after- 
wards known, were brothers to the rupack, or king, of 
= neighbouring islands, and one was a Malay, who had 
een shipwrecked in a vessel belonging to a Chinese, re- 
sident on the island of Ternate, one of the same group 
ef islands ; he had been kindly treated by the king, who, 
€ said, was a good man, and that his people also were 
Courteous. He told them farther, that a canoe having 


king, being informed of it, had sent off these two canoes 
at four o’clock that morning, to see what was become of 
the people who belonged to her; and they knowing of 
the harbour which the Englishmen were in, had come 
directly thither. 

It being about the hour of breakfast, Captain Wilson, 
Tom Rose, and only a few others, breakfasted with them ; 
and in the course of a short conversation, they hinted a 
wish to be informed, by what means the Malay they had 
brought with them had reached their islands. ‘The Malay, 
who could indistinctly hammer out a few sentences both 
of Dutch and English, informed them, that he had for- 
merly commanded a Chinese trading vessel, and about 
ten months since, on a voyage to Amboyna, had been cast 
away on a neighbouring island, from whence he had come 
to Pelew ; this account they afterwards found reason to be- 
lieve was not just. The Malay also mentioned, that one of 
the Pelew fishing canoes had observed the wreck, and, 
in consequence, these two canoes had been despatched to 
succour the mariners if found. They disliked tea, but re- 
lished the sweet biscuits very much ; and in a-short time 
grew very familiar and happy with the English. 

It often pleases Providence, in the most trying hours 
of difficulty and distress, to throw open some unlooked-for 
source of consolation to the spirits of the unfortunate !—It 
was a singular accident, that Captain Rees of the North- 
umberland should, at Macao, have recommended to Cap- 
tain Wilson, Tom Rose as a servant, who spoke the Malay 
language perfectly well. It was still a more singular 
circumstance, that a tempest should have thrown a Ma- 
lay on this spot, who had, as a stranger, been noticed and 
favoured by the king, and having heen nearly a year on 
the island previous to the loss of the Antelope, was be- 
come acquainted with the language of the country ; by 
this extraordinary event, both the English and the inha- 
bitants of Pelew had each an interpreter who could con- 
verse freely together in the Malay tongue. After breakfast 
Captain Wilson introduced the natives to several of his 
officers, and acquainted them with our mode of welcom- 
ing, by shaking hands, a custom which they never after- 
wards omitted on meeting any of the English. 

The natives were of a moderate size, but admirably 
proportioned; and very muscular; their hair was long and 
black, rolled up in a peculiarly neat manner close to their 
heads: except the younger of the king’s two sons, none 
of them had beards; they, in general, plucked out the 
hairs by the roots; and when they afterwards examined 
the persons of the Englishmen, they discovered, not a 
little to their surprise, that they could suffer buir to grow 
on their breasts. ‘They were perfectly naked, and their 
skin of a deep copper colour ; only their thighs appeared 
much darker, from being tattooed very closely. They 
used cocoa-oil, rubbing it on their skins, which gave 
them a shining appearance, and great sofiness. ‘The 
chief carried in his hand a basket of betel-nut, and a very 
neat bamboo, which contained what they called their 
chinam ; this is coral burnt to a lime, with which they 
sprinkle the leaf of the betel-nut, and then chew it; this 
makes their saliva red, which, appearing between their 
jet black teeth, occasions a very disagreeable contrast. 
They were conducted round the cove, and to the great 
surprise of the English, walked, though barefooted, on 
broken rock, shells, and thorny plants with the greatest 


now enabled to support a mutual conversation, by means 
of the Malay-man, on the part of the natives, and Tom 
Rose on that of the English, and thus had an opportunity 
of examining one another as to the different appearances 
which occasioned mutual surprise. 
terval, as well as what happened afterwards, it was evi- 
dent, that the natives had never before seen a’white man, 


stroking the waistcoats and coat sleeves, at a loss to de- 
same substance. 


tattooing. But nothing afforded them greater surprise 
than the sight of two dogs belonging to the ship, which, 


prise was explained to be, that, except a few grey rats, 
was exceedingly anxious to keep them ignorant of the 


ally picking up a small leaden bullet, was surprised at its 
weight, and examined the Malay about it, who requested 


natural ; on observing the white skin intermixed with the} yet warm with the project. 
blue veins, they supposed the latter to be the effects of| find that his officers immediately acquiesced ; and the next 


very desirous that one of the English should go with 
them in their canoes to their king, that he might see 
what sort of beings white men were. Every one agreed 
that it would be right for some person to go; but as dif- 
ficulties arose concerning who the person should be, the 
captain requested his brother, Mr. Matthias Wilson, who 
readily consented ; and about noon one of the canoes left 
the Warbour with Mr. Wilson ; the other canoe, with four 
persons, among whom was Raa Kook, the elder of the 
king’s brothers, and also.general of his armies, remained 
with our people, of their own accord, until the canoe re- 
turned with Mr. Wilson. ‘The captain directed his bro- 
ther to acquaint the king who they were; to relate to 
him, as well as he could, the nature of their misfortune ; 
to solicit his friendship and protection, and permission to 
build a vessel to carry them back to their own country. 
He also sent a present to the king, consisting of a small 
remnant of blue broad cloth, a canister of tea, another of 
sugar-candy, and a jar of rusk ; the last article was add- 
ed at the particular request of the king’s two brothers. 

The natives who remained, observing that our people 
had much trouble to procure the fresh water which they 
had occasion for, conducted them across a narrow part of 
the island, where it was more plentiful ; and the road to 
it being rugged and difficult, they carried, in their arms, 
Mr. Sharp, a youth of about fifteen years of age who was 
sent on this duty, over the most difficult parts ; they also 
carefully assisted the men, who brought two jars of water 
from the well. 

The weather remained as bad as ever all the next night, 
but grew better in the morning, and about ten o’clock one 
of the boats went to the wreck. When they got there, 
they found that some of the natives had been on board; 
that they had carried off some iron-work, and other 
things ; and, in particular, that they had rummaged the 
medicine-chest, and tasted several of the medicines, which 
being probably not very palatable, they had thrown out 
the contents, and carried off the bottles. This circum- 
stance was made known to Raa Kook by the captain, not 
so much by way of complaint, as to express uneasiness 
for the consequences which might arise to the natives 
from their having tasted, or perhaps drunk, such a variety 
of medicines. Raa Kook’s countenance fully expressed 
the indignation he felt at the treacherous behaviour of his 
countrymen. He desired, if they caught any of them at- 
tempting again to plunder the vessel, that they would kill 
them, and he would justify the English to his brother for 
having done so; and he begged that Captain Wilson would 
entertain no uneasiness whatever on account of what the 
plunderers might suffer, because it would be entirely owing 
to their own misconduct. 

The same evening, Captain Wilson made a proposition 
to his officers, the boldness and wisdom of which, the re- 
solution manifested in its execution, with the unanimity 
and cheerfulness displayed by the crew in acceding to it, 
reflect the highest honour on all the parties concerned. 
Every one who knows any thing of seamen, knows that 
their grog “is the solace and joy of their lives;” grog 
softens all their hardships, and causes even the horrors of 
war to pass by unfelt; nor is there any undertaking so 
dangerous, or so desperate, that they will not most readil 
attempt for this reward, and scarcely a comfort in life 
that they will not forego rather than relinquish it. Yet 


ease, as if it had been the smoothest ground. They were] Captain Wilson finding them rather noisy when they re- 


turned from the wreck, (owing to a little strong liquor 
which the officer who was then on duty had given them, 
and which, coming after long toil, and on an empty sto- 
mach, had operated powerfully, rather from these circum- 


From this first in-}stances than from the quantity which they had drank,) 


it alarmed him so much, that he submitted to his officers 
the propriety of staving (with the consent of the people) 


and were ignorant of the existence of any such ; the na-|every cask of liquor which was in the ship. He knew 
tural surprise at seeing them may therefore be conceived. | this was too bold a step to be taken without their consent, 
The appearance of clothes was quite new; they began|and was fully aware of the difficulty of obtaining it; but 


he trusted to the regard which they had for him, and his 


termine whether the man and his dress were not of the| influence over them ; and he intended to make the people 
One of their ideas was exceedingly | themselves the executors of his purpose, while they were 


He had the satisfaction to 


morning he called all the crew together, and told them he 
had something to propose, in which their future welfare, 


immediately on their approach, set up a loud bark, to the| nay, perhaps, their preservation, was most materially in- 
great delight of the natives, who answered them in a} volved. 
shout almost as violent; the cause of this joy and sur-| sure on which he and his officers had deliberated the even- 


He then submitted to their judgment the mea- 


ing before ; urged the propriety of it in the most forcible 


there are no quadrupeds on the island. Captain Wilson|terms, as a step which would best promote the hope of 


deliverance from their present situation, and of seeing 


nature and use of fire-arms; but one of them, accident-| once more their own country, and those who were dear 


to them; and he added, that however reluctantly they 
might yield to the proposition, yet the understanding of 








been out fishing, had seen the ship’s mast; and that the 








one of our muskets, to explain it to him. They seemed] every individual amongst them must, on reflection, per- 
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ceive that it was a measure absolutely necessary to be 
adopted. The moment he éoncluded, all the sailors, with 
the utmbst unanimity, and to their lasting honour as men, 
replied, that however they might suffer from being de- 
prived of their accustomed ratio of liquor, yet being sen- 
sible that, with easy access to it, they might not at all 
limes use it with discretion, they gave their full assent 
to the captain’s proposal ; and added, that they were ready 
to go directly to the ship, and stave every cask of liquor 
on board. This they most conscientiously performed ; 
and so scrupulously did they fulfil their pledge, that there 
was not a single man among them who would take even 
a farewell glass of his beloved cordial. 

During the absence of Matthias Wilson, they had an 
opportunity of getting more intimately acquainted with 
Raa Kook, whom they found a most amiable character 
indeed. Observing a piece of polished bone around his 
wrist, they took occasion to enquire the meaning of it. 
He informed them, it was a mark of great distinction, 
conferred only on the blood royal, and principal officers 
of state; and that he enjoyed it as being the king’s brother, 
and commander-in-chief of the forces both by sea and 
land. Raa Kook’s friendship was therefore cultivated 
with all imaginable assiduity, and he in return showed 
himself attached to them by a most attentive politeness ; 
he imitated them in all their actions, and on every occa- 
sion showed them how high an opinion he had formed of 
them. The Malay, on his first arrival, had requested the 
use of some clothing. which was readily granted, and an 
uniform coat with trowsers were at the same time given 
to Raa Kook, who put them on with great joy, often look- 
ing at himself, and saying, “ Raa Kook Englees,” but 
soon wearicd of them, as he found them cumbersome, and 
deposited them among his curiosities. He examined into 
the causes and principles of whatever he saw, imitated 
the most minute action, and sought to give his aid in 
every thing, even to the cook in the task of blowing up 
the fire. 

In the. morning of the 24th, two canoes arrived, in 
which were Arra Kooker, the king’s other brother, and 
one of the king’s sons. They informed Captain Wilson 
that his brother was on his way back ; but that the canoe 
in which he was, could not make so much speed against 
the wind as theirs, which occasioned the delay. The king, 
by their means, offered them a hearty welcome to his ter- 
ritories, and assured them of his friendship and protection; 
he also desired them to build a vessel in any part of the 
island they inclined, and he and his subjects would will- 
ingly afford them every assistance in their power. Raa 
Kook then took his nephew and intrqduced him particu- 
larly to the captain and his officers; after which he con- 
ducted him round the cove, explained every thing accord- 
ing to the information he himself had just received, and 
seemed mightily pleased with his friend’s astonishment. 
This young man was very well made, but had a slit in 
his nose, probably the consequence of a wound in battle. 

In the forenoon, two boats were despatched to the 
wreck. They found a number of the natives, in about 
twenty canoes, busicd in examining the vessel: these Raa 
Kook soon despatched, and on this, as well as every occa- 
sion, did every thing in his power to convince the Eng- 
lish of his protection and friendship. 

Meantime, the people were highly entertained with 
Arra Kooker, who proved to be a most facetious and en- 
tertaining person, possessing uncommon talents for mim- 
ickry and humour; he described, by many diverting 
signs, the terror of Matthias Wilson while at Pelew ; in- 
deed, he had been under very great apprehension ; but 
they were all revived with his appearance, and the ac- 
count he gave them of his embassy, in nearly the follow- 
ing words: 

“On the approach of the canoe in which I went to the 
island where the king lives, a vast concourse of the na- 
tives ran out of their houses to see me come on shore. 
The king’s brother took me by the hand, and led me up 
to the town, where a mat was spread for me, on a square 
pavement, and I was directed to sit down on it. Ina 
little time the king appeared, and being pointed out to 
me by his brother, I rose and made my obeisance after 
the manner of Eastern nations, by lifting my hands to 
my head, and bending my body forward ; but he did not 
seem to pay any attention to it. I then offered him the 
presents which my brother had sent by me, and he re- 
ceived them in a very gracious manner. His brother 
now talked a great deal to him, the purport of which, as 
I conceived, was to acquaint him with our disaster and 
our number: after which, the king ate some of the sugar- 
candy, seemed to relish it, distributed a little of it to se- 
veral of his chiefs, and then directed all the things to be 
carried to his own house. ‘This being done, he ordered 


a cocoa-nut shell of warm water, sweetened with molasses: 
after tasting which, he directed a little boy, who was near 
him, to climb a cocoa-nut tree, and gather some fresh 
nuts ; he cleared one of them from the husk, and after 
tasting the milk of it, bade the boy present it to me, mak- 
ing signs for me to drink the milk, and then return the 
nut to him; and when [ had done so, he broke the shell 
in two, ate a little of the meat, and then returned it to me 
to eat the rest. A great crowd of the natives had by this 
time surrounded me, whv were curious and eager to cx- 
amine my clothes and person. Taking off my hat by 
accident, all who were present seemed struck with aston- 
ishment, which I perceiving, unbuttoned my waistcoat, 
and took my shoes from my feet, in order that they might 
see they were no part of my body : being of opinion, that 
at first sight of me, they entertained a notion that my 
clothes constituted a part of my person; for, when unde- 
ceived in this, they came nearer to me, stroked me, and 
put their hands into my bosom to feel my skin. 

“ As it began to be dark, the king, his brother, myself, 
and several others, retired into a large house, where sup- 
per was brought in, consisting of yams boiled whole, and 
others boiled and beaten together, as we sometimes do po- 
tatoes: there were likewise some shell-fish, but I could 
not determine what they were. After supper I was con- 
ducted to another house, at some distance from the first, 
by a female. Here I found at least forty or fifty men 
and women; and signs were made for me to sit or lie 
down on a mat, which seemed spread on purpose for me 
to sleep on: and after all the company had satisfied their 
curiosity by viewing me very accurately, they went to 
sleep, and I laid myself down on the mat, and rested my 
head on a log, which these people use as a pillow, and 
drew another mat, which also seemed laid for the purpose, 
over me. I was unable even to slumber, but lay perfectly 
still; and some considerable time after, when all was 
quiet, about eight men rose, and made two great fires at 
each end of the house, which was not divided by parti- 
tions, but fermed one large habitation. This operation, 
I confess, alarmed me very much indeed! I thought of 
nothing less, than that they were going to roast me, and 
that they had only laid themselves down, that I might 
drop asleep, when they might despatch me in that situa- 
tion. However, as there was no possibility of escaping, 
I collected al) my fortitude, and recommended myself to 
the Supreme Disposer of all events. I lay still, expecting 
every moment to meet my fate; but, to my great surprise, 
after sitting a while to warm themselves, they all retired 
again to their mats, and stirred no more till day-light. I 
then got up, and walked about, surrounded by great num- 
bers of men, women, and children ; and, in a little time, 
was joined by the king’s brother, who took me to several 
houses, in every one of which I was entertained with 
yams, cocoa-nuts, and sweetmeats. I was afterwards 
conducted to the king, to whom I signified, by signs, that 
I wished to return to my brother: he understood me 
perfectly, and explained to me, by signs also, that the 
canoes could not go out, on account of the great wind. 
I spent the remainder of the day in walking about the 
island, and observing its produce, which consisted chiefly 
of yams and cocoa-nuts; the former they cultivate with 
great care, in large plantations, which are all in swampy 
watered ground, like the rice in India. The cocoa-nuts 
grow chiefly about their houses, as does also the betel-nut, 
which they chew like tobacco.” s 

The favourable account which Mr. Wilson brought, 

joined to the message the king had sent to the captain 
by his brother and son, put all our people into great spi- 
rits; so that they applied to their several avocations with 
redoubled vigour, and particularly to getting every thing 
they could from the wreck. 
The number of the visitants increasing very fast, Cap- 
tain Wilson judged it prudent to set a watch, their guests 
being previously apprised, lest the turning out suddenly 
under arms should occasion an alarm. Captain Wilson 
had kept all his crew under a regular course of exercise, so 
that they were very expert in handling their muskets, to 
the no small surprise of the natives. Arra Kooker having 
lent a most steady attention tothe explanation that had 
been given of the use of these military weapons, (about 
which he had probably been talking with his brother the 
general,) seemed as if some sudden thought had at the 
moment started in his mind, calling out eagerly to Raa 
Kook, in these words, Englees mora (or go) Artingall 
Pel’ le, lew, pointing to the northward and southward ; 
then cried Poo, imitating the sound which our guns had 
been represented to him to make when fired. 

Arra Kooker, as has been already hinted, was a most 
extraordinary character; he possessed expressive features, 
that clearly conveyed his meaning to those who were to- 


tly about fe f 
rently about forty years of age; quite plump o 
round ; he attempted at one ed Pe pd ‘reenaiaa 
found them very disagreeable ; but was remarkably fond 
of a white linen shirt. One of the dogs was his greet 
favourite, and whenever he approached him, the animal 
leaped and frisked about with every demonstration of jo 
His talents for mimickry were great, and he soon discover. 
ed and imitated many singularities about the strangers vi 
which they were distinguished from each other; in short 
his lively sallies kept them all in spirits, ‘ 
Thus, by the kindness of Providence, were’ these un. 
happy men brought from a state of the greatest distress 
to a situation at least tolerable ; indeed, had it not been 
for the dread of not accomplishing the building of another 
vessel to carry them to China, and thus being for eye 
deprived, in all human probability, of seeing their friends, 
their families, and country, they might have spent their 
time very comfortably. 


—e— 
CHAPTER II. 


The king visits them—Reception and behaviour—Examines every 
thing, and is pleased—Farther proceedinys—At his request, five 
men are sent to assist him against Artingall. 

At day-break the king’s son, accompanied by one of 

his uncles, launched their canoe, and went off to the ship; 
a number of canoes were seen approaching the harbour, 
and our people were informed that the king was coming, 
The king’s cance came forward between four-others, two 
on each side of it, the rowers of which splashed the water 
about with their paddles, and flourished them over their 
heads in a very dexterous manner; and as the king pass. 
ed, the other canoes, that had lain to, closed his train, 
and followed him into the cove, sounding their conch 
shells. When they had come in as far as the tide would 
permit, it was signified to Captain Wilson that he should 
go out and meet the king; on which two of his own men 
took him up in their arms and carried him through the 
shallow water to the canoe, where the king was sitting 
on a stage built in the middle of it. He desired Captain 
Wilson to come into the canoe, which he did, and em. 
braced him, informing him, through the interpreters, 
that he and his friends were Englishmen, who had un. 
fortunately lost their ship; but having saved their lives 
by landing on his territory, supplicated his permission to 
build a vessel to convey themselves back to their own 
country. 
After a little pause, and speaking with a chief in a 
canoe next to him, (who they afterwards learnt was the 
chief minister), the king replied in the most courteous 
manner, that he was welcome to build, either at the place 
where he then was, or at his own island; told Captain 
Wilson, that the island he was then on was thought to 
be unhealthy ; that he feared his people might be sickly 
if they staid on it before another wind set in, which he 
said would be in two moons; and that he might possibly 
be molested by the inhabitants of some of the neighbour- 
ing islands, who were at that time at war with him. 

Captain Wilson expressed his acknowledgments for 

the condescension and goodness, which the king had tes- 

tified toward him and his people; informing him at the 
same time, that as the island he was then on was far 
nearer to the wreck, from whence he had already got 
some stores on shore, and hoped still to get more, it 
would be attended with much inconvenience should he 
remove farther ; therefore he would, with his permission, 
prefer remaining where he was, as his people could fear 
no enemies whilst they enjoyed his protection and friend- 
ship:—that he had a person with him very skilfal in 
curing sickness, which made him perfectly easy on that 
account; but in case any of his people, during their stay 
there, should happen to fall ill, he would then avail him- 
self of his goodness, and convey them for pein the 
better air of his own island. With this answer the king 
scemed to be pleased and satisfied. Captain Wilson then 
made him a present of a scarlet coat ; and, after some 
discourse, ke made signs to go on shore: the men aga 
took the captain up, as before; whilst the king steppe 

into the water, and waded to land. 

The king was perfectly naked, nor had he any bone 

on his wrist, or any ornament of distinction. He poe 

hatchet on his shoulder, the head of which was a 

iron, a circumstance which much surprised our Lae 

as all the other hatchets they had seen were of shell ; the 
handle being formed in a sharp angle, stuck close to the 
shoulder, lying before and behind, and wanted no (or 
to keep it steady in walking. The king, on landing, 
looked about with the same kind of caution as his brothers, 
and those who came with them, had before done, on ~ 
first visit. Raa Kook met him on the shore, and, as I 





tally ignorant of his expressions. He was a man appa- 





refreshments to be brought for me: the first consisted of 


declined going into the tents, the English spread @ 
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for him to sit on, which he did, and clearly took and un- 
derstood it as a mark of respect; the chief minister 
placing himself opposite to him, at the extremity of the can- 
yass, whilst his two brothers, Raa Kook, and Arra Kooker, 
sat on each side, at the extent also of the sail, forming, when 
thus arranged, a square. The principal chiefs and officers 
of state whoaccompanied him, seated themselves near ; and 
behind these chiefs the large retinue of his own people, 
which filled his train, being about three hundred, formed 
acircle, not standing but squatting, in a position ready 
to rise up in an instant, Some tea was made, and offer- 
ed him; he drank one cup, but did not seem to relish it. 
After sitting a little while, he was presented with a rem- 
nant of scarlet cloth, and half a piece of Jongcloth ; and 
also had some ribands of different colours given to him, to 
distribute among his attencants ; which he did immedi- 
ately, and they, on receiving them, rolled them up very 
handily, for they had all been unrolled before to dry. 
During the time that they were rolling up the ribands, 
our people observed, by the gestures and looks of the na- 
tives, that each chief fixed his attention upon some par- 
ticular person : this at the time alarmed them, apprehend- 
ing that the individual each chief had particularly noticed, 
was singled out as his devoted prisoner ; but they soon 
aflerwards found the meaning to be quite contrary, and 
that the individual so selected was to be that chief’s par- 
ticular friend or guest. Captain Wilson then introduced 
his chief mate to the king, as the first officer under him, 
whom Abba Thulle styled the Kickaray* Rupack, con- 
ceiving at that time that Captain Wilson was himself a 
prince of some country; but being afterwards informed 


by the Malay, that he served under a far greater power 


at home, and was no sovereign, but a captain, he seized 
the distinction instantly, and ever after addressed him 
by the appellation of captain, and his chief mate by that 
of Kickaray captain, as second in command. The rest 
of the officers were next introduced, and Mr. Sharp, the 
surgeon, was pointed out as the gentleman of whom he 
had spoken when in the king’s canoe, who cured the dis- 
eases which any of his people were afilicted with, at 
which the king seemed wonderfully surprised, and kept 
his eyes fixed on him. Lastly, all the private men were 
introduced in their turns. After presenting the officers, 
&e. the king enquired for the mark of Captain Wilson’s 
rank or dignity as chief, who was at a loss how to an- 
swer; but recollecting that a ring was an ornamental 
mark of distinction, told him so, and Mr. Benger, the 
first mate, having saved his, gave it to Captain Wilson, 
who put it on. ‘They appeared pleased with the idea, as 
it was a kind of ornament which had a similarity of 
meaning to their own. 

During the time that this business was transacting, 
Raa Kook was conversing with the king upon every 
thing that he had seen and observed during his stay with 
our people; this his countenance and gestures fully de- 
monstrated, and they plainly noticed his description of 
their fire-arms and exercise, which the king seemed 
eagerly to attend to, and then expressed a wish to see 
them himself; which Captain Wilson said should be 
done immediately. 

He ordered every man to be under arms, and drawn up 
on-the beach (the tide then being low) before the king, 
who was placed with all his retinue just above the flow 
of the water, and that they should be exercised by the 
chief mate, that he might not absent himself from the 
king ; they, without loss of time, prepared themselves, 
marched on the shore in the king’s presence, and fired 
three volleys in different positions. The surprise of the 
natives, their hooting, hallooing, junrping, and chattering, 
es a noise almost equal to the report of the mus- 

ets. Though this exhibition was made at some ex- 
pense of their powder, yet our people having fortunately 
saved all they had on board, it was judged prudent on 
this occasion to let the natives witness some display of 
the effect of their arms, that they might be impressed at 
the first sight of them with an enlarged idea of the power 
and strength of the English; and the more so, as they 
had perceived,. the preceding night, how much higher 
they had risen in the estimation of the king’s brothers, 
by the mere exhibition of their musketry, and giving an 
explanation of their use. 

After this, one of the fowls that had been saved among 
the little live stock from the Antelope, was purposely 
driven across the cove, where Mr. Benger was prepared 
with a fowling-piece, loaded with shot, which he fired at 
the bird, to let the king see the effect of their muskets ; 
the bird instantly dropped, having its wing and leg bro- 
ken ; some of the natives ran to it, took it up, and carri- 
ed it to the king, who examined it with great attention, 








* Kickaray means little. 


unable to comprehend how it could be wounded, not hav- 
ing seen any thing pass out of the gun. ‘This created a 
vast murmur and surprise amongst them. t 


people lying in the tent where their arms and stores 
were, two tents having been erected for the aceommoda- 


ion of the king and his retinue. One was prepared for 


Raa Kook expressed much impatience to show the|the king before he came, and the other raised close to it 


king whatever had impressed his own mind, and, taking 
his brother by the hand, led him toa grindstone, which 
was placed behind one of the tents, and fixed on a block. 
He put it in motion, which (having been shown the 
method) he had frequently done before; the king re- 
mained fixed in astonishment at the rapidity of its mo- 
tion, and at the explanation of the general, that it would 
immediately sharpen and polish iron. Captain Wilson 
ordered a hatchet to be brought, and ground, that they 
might more readily perceive its operation. Raa Kook 
eagerly laid hold of the handle of the stone, and began 
turning it, appearing highly delighted himself to let his 
brother see how well he understood it; he having the 
preceding day amused himself for some hours with this 
novelty, and having sharpened several pieces of iron, 
which he had picked up about the tents. The circum- 
stances which most in this sight bewildered all their 
ideas were, how the sparks of fire could come, and how 
a stone, so well wetted, became so soon dry. 

As the king was going toward our tents, of which 
there were three, with a sentry stationed at each, the 
day being fine, and the sun in full power, he noticed the 
bright glitter of the bayonet; it of course astonished him, 
who had never seen any polished “body, or the action of 
light on it. He stepped hastily to the centinel, and wish- 


for his attendants, after his arrival, when they saw the 
number of them. 
Raa Kook, the king’s son, and several chiefs, Captain 
Wilson remained with them after the guard was set, and 
sentinels placed, to show them respect, as well as to tes- 
tify the confidence he placed in them. Svon:after which 
the following circumstance happened, which occasioned 
much alarm. 


In the tent intended for the king, was 


After the guard was set, and the sentinels placed, our 


people were going to rest, when, on a sudden, the natives 
began a song, the shrillness and manner of which made 
them think it was their war whoop, or the signal for the 
king and his party from the back of the island to come 
upon them. 
and Messrs. Barker and Sharp ran to the tent where 
Captain Wilson was, to see if he was safe ; judging, that 
if any harm was intended, the natives would secure him, 


The English instantly took to their arms, 


who was alone with them. Seeing him safe and quiet, 


they informed him of the apprehensions of our people, 
who were all under arms. 


He requested Mr. Barker to 
return immediately to them, and desire them to make no 


show of being alarmed, but to keep upon their guard un- 
til they should find what the meaning of this might be, 
adding, that he would come to them as svon as he could 
do it without being noticed. He requested Mr. Sharp to 


ed to feel it, offering to take it out of the man’s hand,|sit down by the king’s son, and enter into some conver- 


who thereupon drew back ; Captain Wilson then explain- 
ed to him, that no English sentinel would, or dared suf- 
fer any one to touch his arms. Upon this the king seemed 
satisfied, and went on to view other things in and about 
the cove. Raa Kook would now show his brother the 
kitchen, which was in the hollow of a rock, a little above 
the cove. It was the time when the cook was preparing 
dinner; the implements which furnished the kitchen 
were scanty indeed, and could in no other place but this 
have attracted any one’s attention ; but here an iron pot, 
a tea-kettle, a tin saucepan, with a poker, a pair of tongs, 
and frying-pan, became, from their peculiar situation, of 
sufficient consequence to excite admiration; nor were 
the bellows now forgotten by the general, (of which some 
mention has before been made), who, taking them up, as 
he explained their use to the king, seemed ambitious to 
let his brother see what an adept he was, and began to 
blow the fire. The bald cook, who was always close 
shaved, and never wore any thing on his head, and was 
beside a little meagre fellow, was also pointed out by him 
for the king’s notice; for the general’s vein of humour, 
as well as his wish of information, made him attentive 
even to the most trivial circumstances. 

He was also taken to see the two dogs, which he was 
struck and delighted with in full as great a degree as his 
brother Arra Kooker had been before. But these ani- 
mals, whose novelty equally impressed all the natives, 
excited them to take so much pleasure in making them 
bark, that our people were, after sume time, compelled to 
confine them out of sight. 

Near to the kitchen was another hollow rock, where 
were suspended the hams which had been saved from 
the ship, under which fires had been made, in order to 
smoke-dry them for future seastore. Raa Kook was now 
so familiarized to our people’s methods, that be informed 
the king this was some of their provision. He wished 
that one of them should be offered his brother, which was 
immediately presented, and accepted, as was also a live 
goose; four or five (the remains of the live stock) just at 
that moment waddling in sight. 

The king being now returned to his former seat, in- 
formed Captain Wilson that he intended to go and sleep 
at the back of the island; and presently a loud shriek 
was given by one of the king’s officers, who wore a thin 
narrow bone on his wrist, which was afterwards known 
to be an order much inferior to what we have spoken of 
before. This, at the moment it was heard, threw our 
people into some alarm, but the cause of it was immedi- 
ately evident, for all the king’s attendants, who it was 
conceived amounted at least to three hundred, though 
all differently dispersed, and engaged in looking about at 
every thing that attracted them, as if instantaneously 
moved by the shriek, might be said to have rather daried 
than to have run to their canoes. It was a signal obeyed 
more suddenly than could have been conceived, and no 


sation with him, by signs, whilst he went himself to their 


tent, where he found the people under arms. Aftcr a 
little deliberation on what this noise might mean, it was 
thought best to discover no appearance of uneasiness, but 
to remain quiet in the tent, with arms ready by them, 
and that he would return to the natives, and wait the 
event. He was soon relieved from every anxiety, by 
finding that they were only tuning their voices, in order 
to begin a song; which, as soon as they had in their 
manner properly pitched, Raa Kook gave out a line or 
stave, which was taken up by another rupack, seated at 
a little distance, who sang a verse, accompanied by the 
rest of the natives present, except himself and the prince. 
The last line they sung twice over, which was taken up 
by the natives in the next tent, in chorus. Raa Kook 
then gave out another line, which was sung in the same 
manner; and this continued for ten or twelve verses. 
They talked at times betwen the verses, as if setting 
some of the singers right who had not been properly in 
tune. Their song ended, they requested to hear some 
English songs, which was readily complied with ;* and 
several songs were sung by one of our people, with which 
they were exceedingly pleased. This put an agreeable 
end to every apprehension, as the English were now con- 
vinced their sole intent was to amuse them. The natives, 
soon after this, went quietly to sleep, but there were few 
of the English able to do so; the alarm had awakened 
too many suspicious ideas, to allow their minds to be 
speedily composed. In the afternoon of the following day, 
the Malay informed Captain Wilson, that the king was 
come round into the bay, being on his return to Pelew, 
and if he wanted to take leave of him, he must go off to 
his canoe. The captain accordingly went in the jolly- 
boat, having with him Tom Rose his linguist, and four 
other men. The meeting was, to his great surprise, very 
cool on the king’s part, of course reserved on his own: 
far unlike, indeed, that undisguised openness which 
marked the interview of the preceding day. And I doubt 
not but by this time the reader will have shared a portion 
of that concern, for his unfortunate countrymen, which 
was awakened in their bosoms by this unexpected altera- 
tion in the behaviour of the natives. What will he think 
of the hearts of these yet unknown inhabitants of Pelew ? 
He will have already loaded them with reproach, and 


judged, too hardly judged them to be an inconsistent, 


faithless people on whom no reliance could be placed, 
whom no profession could bind. His imagination may 
have started a multitude of conjectures, yet at last will 
probably suppose any thing sooner than the real cause 
which spread this visible dejection over their true charac- 
ter. Never perhaps was exhibited a nobler struggle of 
native delicacy ; their hearts burnt within them to ask a 
favour, which the generosity of their feelings would not 
allow them to mention. The English had been and still 
were in their power; they had sought their protection as 





word of command was ever executed with greater prompti- 
tude. The king departed, in appearance well pleased 
with his visit, and satisfied with what he had seen. 

The king’s son and Raa Kook staid with the English, 
having five canoes and about twenty people remaining 








with them. They slept in two tents by themselves, our 


* Our songs were sea-songs, and of battles; and the 
king was so pleased at the account he afterwards heard 


of them, that whenever he met the young lad Cobledick, 
who sang them, he would stop him, and make him sing 
one or two songs. 
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unfortunate strangers. The natives had already shown 
them, and still meant to show them, every mark of hos- 
pitality which their naked unproductive country could 
afford. They conceived that what they wished to ask, as 
it might prove a temporary inconvenience, would look 
ungenerous; and that which most checked their speak- 
ing was, that, circumstanced as the English were with 


respect to them, a request would have the appearance of 


a command; an idea which shocked their sensibility. 


The matter they laboured with was, in their opinions, of 


the highest imaginable consequence to them. The king 
had probably talked it over with his brothers the pre- 
ceding day, had deliberated on it in the evening at the 
back of the island, and came to the cove this day deter- 
mined to propose it, but when there, wanted resolution to 
make it known; yet the object being so important, he 
felt unwilling to leave it in silence, and perhaps conceiv- 
ed that he could better disclose it from his canoe, than 
when surrounded by so many English. After much ap- 
parent struggle in the king’s mind, the request with great 
difficulty was at last made, and proved to be this :—that 
the king being in a few days going to battle against an 
island that had done him an injury, he wished Captain 
Wilson would permit four or five of his men to accom- 
pany him to war with their muskets. Captain Wilson 
instantly replied, that the English were as his own peo- 
ple, and that the enemies of the king were their enemies. 
The interpreter certainly very well translated this decla- 
tration, for in an instant every countenance, which was 
before overshadowed, became brightened and gay. The 
king said he should want the men in five days, by which 
time his own people would be prepared for battle, and 
that he would take them down to Pelew with him the 
next day. Thus was harmony restored between our people 
and the natives; interrupted only for a few hours, from 
no other cause than that extreme delicacy of sentiment 
which no one would have expected to have found in re- 
gions so disjoined from the rest of the world. 

The king came in the forenoon of the following day 
for the men he had been promised. Captain Wilson, on 
offering to make one of the number, was prevented by 
his own people, who declared that he must not expose 
himself, as all their safeties depended on him. Every 
one of the English expressed a readiness to go, but 

.the five following being young men, and requesting 
their comrades with particular earnestness to be the 
first upon the list, were those who were appointed, viz. 
Mr. Cummin, the third mate, Nicholas Tyacke, James 
Bluett, Madan Blanchard, and Thomas Dulton; they also 
took with them Tom Rose as their interpreter ; the king 
and the chiefs taking each one of them in their canoes, 
our men being dressed in blue jackets, cocked hats, with 
light blue cockades, and properly prepared with arms and 
ammunition. The king made but a short stay ; he said he 
should leave four of his own men with our people, that 
they were such as might be trusted, that the expedition 
would be over in four days, and that all imaginable care 
should be taken of the men who were to attend him. He 
went away in great friendship, shaking all the English 
by the hand. Our people accompanied their companions, 
when they departed, to the water edge, and as they mov- 
ed from the shore in the cove, gave them three cheers, 
the first of which was only returned by the English; but 
the linguist giving Abba Thulle to understand that this 
acclamation was used by the English as a farewell, and 
wish of success, the king made all his men stand up in 
their canoes, and return the second and third. 

As soon as the natives were gone, the boats were sent 
to the wreck, but our people did not think it safe to go 
on board, as they perceived two canoes there of a larger 
construction, and several smaller ones in sight, which 
they supposed to come from the island which was then 
at war with the king; our boats were therefore obliged, 
very reluctantly, to return empty. During this day our 
people felled several trees for a stem, the one they before 
had proving rotten in the middle; and their present lei- 
sure, added to the little prospect of being interrupted by 
the natives for some days, induced them to embrace this 
opportunity to form the plan of their intended vessel. 
Mr. Barker, the second officer, who had, in the earlier 
part of life, been conversant in the business of a dock- 
yard, assisted Captain Wilson and the carpenters in de- 
signing the vessel, which it was now determined should 
be a schooner, as easier worked. The plan was shown 
to every body, and approved by all. The petty officers 
and common men considering, that to pursue this inter- 
esting business, every individual must do his part, and 
all concur in becoming obedient to the command of one 
superior, who should conduct and regulate the whole ope- 
ration, the affection each had borne to their captain, and 


join, in case of an attack: and they also settled the plan 


between them, made them unanimously request Captain 
Wilson to be that one superior, and that he would take 
the command upon hin, faithfully promising that they 
would, in all things, implicitly obey his orders, equally 
as when the Antelope was on float ;* that she now being 
a wreck, they would form themselves as a people of a 
dock-yard, and would consider.Captain Wilson (whose 
former conduct they said they should ever remember with 
the warmest affection) as the master or manager of the 
yard, and submit to such laws and regulations as usually 
govern places of that kind. Nothing could more affect 
the sensibility of such a character as Captain Wilson’s, 
than to see all those who had served under him volun- 
tarily again seek him as their-commander, to share still 
far severer toils. 

All arrangements being now settled, each went to his 
new department, and worked till dark, at which time all 
were summoned to the great tent, where Captain Wilson 
read prayers ; it being the request of every one to join 
in paying unitedly their thanksgivings to that Supreme 
Being who had not only so providentially preserved them, 
but whose goodness now relieved their drooping spirits, 
by spreading before them a hope of their being once more 
restored to their country and families. Each bringing 
with him a mind impressed with these reflections, never 
were prayers more devoutly or ardently offered up. And 
after they were over, it was ordered, that public prayers 
should on no Sunday evening be omitted. 
During the following week our people went almost every 
day to the wreck, and recovered a variety of provisions and 
stores. It was judged expedient to form a barricade in 
front of the tents towards the sea, which was assisted by 
a double row of strong posts, interlaced with branches of 
trees, and filled up with logs of wood, stones and sand, 
on which they mounted a six pounder and two large 
swivels. Notwithstanding the heat of the weather also, 
they continued to make progress in building the vessel. 
On the 25th of August, as the boats were going off to 
the ship, they saw four canoes, full of men, coming to- 
wards the harbour from the southward ; and as our peo- 
ple understood those islands were at variance with the 
king of Pelew, the boats returned, and soon after these 
eanoes came ashore. Those who were in them landed 
with great marks of timidity and caution. They seemed 
(as far as we could interpret their signs) to intimate a 
desire to look round the cove, and were probably induced 
to take a view of the new-arrived creatures, whom acci- 
dent and misfortune had thrown upon this island. There 
was among them a rupack, who was judged, by the kind 
of bone on his arm, to be of an inferior order; but the 
linguist being absent, it was impossible to discover who 
they were. Captain Wilson conducted them round the 
cove, and showed them the works which were begun. 
They remained on shore little more than an hour, and 
appeared greatly satisfied ; departing full of acknowledg- 
ments for the civilities which had been shown them, 
neither they nor their attendants pilfering, or asking for 
any thing. 

—>—— 

CHAPTER III. 
Return of the people—Account of the expedition—Captain Wilson 
visits Pelew—Application made for more men—Fresh visit of 
the king—Second expedition to Artingail—Death and funeral of 
Raa Kvok’s son. 
Our people now opened a communication from one 
tent to the other, through which they might retreat, or 


of defence within the barricade, and each man had his 
post assigned him. The reason of making these prepa- 
rations was, the long stay the people made who were 
gone with the king to battle; they understood that they 
would be back in four or five days, and this was the 
ninth morning they had been absent. In the afternoon 
four other canoes were perceived making into the har- 
bour; by the boatmen splashing and flourishing their 
paddles, our people conceived the king was on board one 
of them, but to their great satisfaction they soon saw they 
were their countrymen returned. ‘They were welcomed 
with every testimeny of joy; and it was no small plea- 
sure to those left on the island, to see them all come back 
in health and spirits. They reported they had been very 
kindly treated ever since their departure, the natives be- 
having to them in the most friendly unreserved manner. 
The king’s brother, Raa Kook, came back with them. The 
canoes brought great quantities of yams and cocoa-nuts, 





* As every reader may not be acquainted with mari- 
time proceedings, to such it will not be improper to re- 
mark, that when a merchant ship is wrecked, all authority 
immediately ceases, and every individual is at full liberty 


GS 
and the king had given to each of the men who went a 
this expedition a basket of swectmeats, and also an 
some baskets to the captain: this sweetmeat they dis. 
tributed very liberally amongst their countrymen, but it 
was not much relished, being found dry and hard ingo. 
much that the sailors gave it the name of Choak-Do 
But of this I shall have occasion to speak again, when I 
come to describe the customs and manners of the Natives 

The following was the account our people gave of their 
expedition, which was confirmed by Mr. Cumming’s 
journal, who went with them. 

Having departed the 17th, they went to one of the 
king’s islands, about six leagues to the eastward of the 
cove, where they were reccived with great kindness, and 
treated with much hospitality ; after remaining there al} 
night, they set off the next morning for Pelew, the place 
of the king’s residence, which was in an island about 
three or four miles distant; here they remained till the 
21st, the king not being till then able to get together all 
his canoes ; however, by day-light on the 2lst, they mus. 
tered before the king’s house with their arms, which 
consisted of bamboo daris from five to eight feet long, 
pointed with the wood of the betel-nut tree, and bearded: 
these they use for close quarters, but they have short 
ones for distance, which they throw with a short stick of 
about two feet long, having a notch cut in it to receiyg 
the point of the dart, and place their hand at the other 
extremity of the dart, which, being made of bamboo, is 
elastic and compressed into a curve, proportioned to the 
distance they aim at; and being then suffered to spring, 
in general it comes down perpendicular on the object to 
which it is directed. 

The English embarked in five different canoes, and 
went away to the eastward about ten or twelve leagues, 
calling as they went along at several of the king’s villa. 
ges to refresh and reinforce; at half past two in the 
afternoon, they got in sight of the enemy. The king 
had with him now a fleet of one hundred and fifty canoes, 
on board of which were considerably above one thousand 
men. Of the enemy’s force our people could form no 
certainty. Before the action, Raa Kook went in his ca. 
noe close to the town, and spoke to the enemy for some 
time, having Thomas Dutton in the boat with him, who 
had directions not to fire till such time as the signal 
agreed on should be given him. What the general said 
being received by the enemy with great indifference, Raa 
Kook threw a spear at them, which they almost imme. 
diately returned: this being the signal for firing, was 
instantly obeyed ; a man was seen to fall directly, and 
this threw the enemy into great confusion. Such as 
were on shore ran away, and the greater part of those in 
the canoes jumped into the water and made for land;a 
few more muskets were fired, which dispersed the enemy 
entirely ; and our friends seemed perfectly satisfied with 
their putting them to flight, and, resting in this mark of 
victory, made no other use of it than to land, strip some 
cocoa-nut trees of their fruit, and carry off some yams 
and other provision. After this fight, or more properly 
this attack, the fleet returned homeward, the king being 
highly pleased with his triumph. They stopped at seve- 
ral places in their way, where the women brought out 
sweet liquor for the people to drink; and it being too far 
to get home that night, the ficet dispersed up several 
small creeks, about eight o’clock in the evening, where 
they slept. The next morning feasts were prepared in 
all the neighbouring houses, and at three in the afternoon 
the people re-embarked, and set off for Pelew, where they 
arrived safe about seven the same evening. Here a 
they found the women ready to receive them, with coco 
nut shells filled with sweet liquor. On landing, the 
English fired a volley, and gave three cheers, with whi 
the king appeared greatly pleased. Here our people 
slept, and were told that they must stay and rest them 
selves the next day, and set off for their island the day 
succeeding. There was nothing but rejoicing and fes 
tivity in the town the next morning, and the rest,of the 
day was passed with hilarity, and celebrated with songs 
and dances made on the occasion. , 
Before our people embarked, the king took them to his 
house, treated them with some stewed turtle, expr 
great satisfaction in their behaviour, and promised to 
send to their island supplies of yams ; asking them if they 
thought Captain Wilson would again spare him ten men 
to go against the same people, intimating also a ine 
he had against another island.. Mr. Cummin aot 
giving an answer to this question, saying he could un sf 
take nothing without the captain’s orders. After sage 
the king went down to the water-side with the Engl 
where he parted with them in a very kind manner, . 
ing two large canoes laden with yams for the rest of t ec 
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————_- j ; 
where they had first landed, and walked across it. with 
the gencral, who accompanied them, and who ordered 
the canoes to go round to the other side: they were now 
conducted to their first night’s habitation, where their 
old friends received them (if possible) more hospitably 
than before ; both sexes flocking about them, and making 
signs to express their knowledge of the defeat of the 
king’s enemies. Here they staid the night, and after a 
passage this morning of five hours, rejoined their ship- 
mates, to the mutual satisfaction of all. ; 
The arrack having been found during the time our 
countrymen had been absent, at their return they were 
served the liquor due to them, in the proportion that it 
had been used at the tents in their absence, which they 
invited their comrades to partake of in the evening ; and 
this, with the yams and cocoa-nuts they brought, made 
afeast. Those who had been absent were exceedingly 
rejoiced to see the harbour and tents put in a state of de- 
fence ; but, above all, the progress in the vessel, wherein 
all the future hopes of every individual were already in 
imagination embarked. ; ‘ 
At day-break the boatswain, as usual, piped all out to 
their separate departments ; and those who had been at 
the war, having deposited with the gunner their military 
weapons, most willingly joined in the convention which 
had been made in their absence, and entered on their 
different tasks. . : 
Raa Kook having informed Captain Wilson the pre- 
ceding night that his brother, Abba Thulle, had given to 
him, for the English, the island he was then on, the name 
of which he had not heard before, but now learnt it was 
called Oroolong ; after breakfast, Captain Wilson, in tes- 
timony of the king’s donation, hoisted the British pendant, 
and fired three volleys of -small arms, in token of their 
taking possession of it for the English. Our people say- 
ing, as they returned in the canoes from Pelew, that the 
natives were constantly pointing to the island calling it 
English, and Englishman’s land,* the king had sent his 
brother to make known to Captain Wilson this grant of 
the island, as also to give the captain an invitation to 
Pelew: he excused himself for the present, having so 
much to attend to at Oroolong ; but sent Mr. Benger, who 
had been first mate of the Antelope, and his brother, Mr. 
M. Wilson, with the linguist, Tom Rose, and one of the 
China-men, who were accompanied by the general Raa 
Kook, to compliment the king upon his victory, and to 
present the respects of himself and all his countrymen 
on the occasion. ‘The reason of Captain Wilson’s send- 
ing one of the China-men was this, that he might notice 
more particularly the produce of the country, and exa- 
mine if there might not be vegetables good to eat which 
the natives overlooked, or did not attend to ; he also gave 
him in charge to be very accurate in observing if they 
had not plants in Pelew similar to those in his own coun. 
try. The Chinese are all tolerable botanists, and live 


with unerring wisdom. He marks it balancing with 
equal scale its blessings to the children of men ; and con- 
siders human nature, however unadorned, when dignified 
by virtuous simplicity, as one of the noblest objects of 
contemplation. 


In the afternoon of Saturday, Mr. Cummin was sent 
in the jolly-boat, to try for the passage through the reef 
which was thought to have been discovered the day before 
from the look-out above the tents. Captain Wilson took 
up some men, and cleared still more the spot intended 
for an observatory. The jolly-boat returned, after having 
been without the reef through a narrow passage, in which 
they found at low water three feet and a half of water, 
and, as it rose eight or nine feet upon a spring-tide it was 
judged there must be at those times twelve feet of water, 
which would be almost double the draught of the schooner 
when finished. This was an information which revived 
every one’s hopes, and made-all our people look forward 
with fresh spirits. Intelligence was also brought, that 
they had found seven fathom water immediately without 
the reef, and three fathoms within in the shoalest part, 
which was a narrow bank of sand that formed a bar. 
These observations were taken at low-water, or when 
very little flood was made. 

The captain having fixed this day for his going to visit 
the king at Pelew, as soon as all had breakfasted, he 
read prayers in the tent; Raa Kook, with such of the 
natives as were waiting to accompany him, attended di- 
vine service, and were most exccedingly attentive, fol- 
lowing exactly what they saw our people did, in rising 
or kneeling, except that instead of kneeling, they would 
squat down on their hams. After prayers were ended, 
Captain Wilson took leave of his people, taking with him 
Mr. Sharp, Mr. Devis, and his son Mr. Henry Wilson. 
They went in the jolly-boat, the general accompanying 
him in his canoe. They left the tents about eight 
o’clock in the morning. At noon, as they approached 
the little island which lies about three or four miles off 
Pelew, they observed Raa Kook’s canoe paddling away 
at a great rate to get ahead of them; he just stept on 
shore at a little town situated by the water-edge, and 
soon returned to meet them, directing their course to the 
leeward of the island, where they were met by another 
canoe, laden with yams, cocoa-nuts and sweetmeats, to 
refresh them on their passage. This explained immedi- 
ately the reason of the gencral’s quitting them so sudden- 


it, was thronged with the natives, to see our captain, who 
had dressed himself in the company’s uniform. 

After the repast was ended, Mr. Devis, who was a 
draughtsman, being struck with the appearance of a 
woman who was present, took out a piece of paper, and 
was making a sketch of her figure ; which, before he had 
completed, the lady noticing that he had repeatedly look- 
ed her earnestly in the face, and marked something down, 
was distressed at it, and rose up to go away, in appear- 
ance very much agitated; nor could she be persuaded to 
stay, although some of the rupacks present laughed hear- 
tily at her alarm, which led our people to conceive that 
she was the wife of one of them. A rupack looking 
over Mr. Devis’s shoulder, seemed pleased at the repre- 
sentation, or likeness, and wished to hand it up to the 
king, who so readily entered into a true idea of the art, 
that he immediately sent a messenger to order two of his 
women to come down to the house where he was. They 
arrived very soon, and placed themselves at the window 
fronting where Mr. Devis was seated, at which these 
ladies could stand without being seen lower than the 
waist. Perceiving, as they looked into the house, a smile 
on every countenance, they at first appeared pleased 
themselves, and the king told them the reason why he 
had sent for them: but soon noticing Mr. Devis fixing his 
eyes earnestly on them, they did not know what to make 
of the business, and began to look exceedingly grave. 
The king then seemed to chide them, on which they stood 
quiet, and rather assumed an easier air. Mr. Devis 
having finished his sketches, presented them to the king ; 
he showed them immediately to his women, who seemed 
pleased in viewing on paper a fancied likeness of them- 
selves, and appeared as if a little ashamed at having been 
so foolishly and unnecessarily distressed. 

The king then desired Mr. Devis to lend him a piece 
of paper and his pencil, on which he attempted to deline- 
ate three or four figures, very rudely, without the least 
proportion, their heads, instead of an oval, being in a 
pointed form, like asugarloaf. Nor let any one conclude 
from this circumstance, that the king was ostentatious to 
exhibit the little knowledge he possessed of the art. I 
rather mention it as a proof of his openness of temper, 
to let Mr. Devis see that he was not totally ignorant of 
what was meant by it; nor was it less a mark of his 
condescension, in showing he could very imperfectly 
trace what the artist was able move happily to delineate. 





ly, which they now perceived was merely to indulge his 
hospitable disposition, and from his anxiety’ lest our peo- 
ple should be fatigued for want of refreshment. Every 
one partook of this entertainment, and then proceeded, 
and reached the island of Pelew about one o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

As Pelew came in sight, the jolly-boat hoisted English 
colours, and fired three muskets, which were answered 


as they approached nearer the shore, by a white flag 
stuck on a pole; this was conceived to have been suggest- 
ed by the Malay, and proved to be some of the white 
cloth that had been given tothe king. Raa Kook having 
quitted his canoe, came into the jolly-boat; and our peo- 
ple, on landing, fired three muskets more, after having 
hoisted their colours, and fixed them in the ground oppo- 
site a house close to the water side, at the end of the 
causeway where they came on shore; to which house 
our people were conducted by Raa Kook, to wait the 
king’s coming, he having despatched a messenger to no- 


principally on vegetables, so that turn a China-man on 
any spot, he would contrive to pick a meal for himself 
from it. The truth of this remark Captain Wilson had 
experienced from repeated voyages he had made to 
China, as well as from the general character of those 
ople. 

On Friday about four p. m., Mr. Benger, Mr. Wilson, 
and the China-man, returned in a canoe, and soon after 
Raa Kook, with the linguist, in another. Mr. Benger 
brought an account, ota | — received _ oe 
by the king and his people with the most perfect friend. | ,- Lue An 
ship and hospitality that they were constantly praising tify the captain's arrival. 

the power and exploits of the English, to whom they as- Before the king appeared, some of the natives were sent 
cribed the success of the late battle ; repeating the word|down with refreshments. They first brought a large 
Englees incessantly in their songs, at their dances, and |tureen, made of wood, in the shape of a bird, and inlaid 
rejoicihgs, which he said were not then over; and that with shell. This was full of sweet drink. They also 


He approved in the stranger those talents he would him- 
self have been ambitious to possess, and, and in his man- 
ner of testifying his approbation, exhibited in captivating 
colours that which no pencil could display—the urbanity 
of a noble mind. 

The king now signified tc his guests, that he would 
conduct them up the town. They expressed their readi- 
ness to attend him, and ordered their colours to be raised, 
and carried before them, wishing to impress un the na- 
tives what little idea of ceremony their forlorn situation 
could admit of. Pelew is hardly more than a quarter of 
a mile from the shore. They ascended a bank intoa 
wood, led by the king and Raa Kook, and followed by a 
reat concourse of people. Having passed the wood, 
they found themselves on a fine broad causeway, or pave- 
nent, with rows of trees on each side, forming a grove. 
This causeway was raised about two feet above the level 
of the ground, and was about ten feet in width, having a 
broad flat stone running along the middle, for the greater 
convenience of walking; it was paved on each side with 
stones of a smaller size, and less worked. This cause- 
way led to the town, and then parted to the right and 
left; the one conducting to where some of their boat- 
houses were’erccted, and the other to their bathing-place. 
Having now reached Pelew, they came into a large 


they were meditating another expedition, more formid-|rought a painted stand, about two feet in height, inlaid | square pavement, round which were several houses ; our 
able than the last, in which they meant to rely on the|in the same manner as the tureen, upon which were people were conducted to one that stood in the centre of 


assistance of the English. 


Mr. Benger said their houses | Sweetmeats garnished with Seville oranges. Next came|one of the sides. 


Out of this house issued a number of 


were tolerably good, with plantations of yams and cocoa- | @ basket of boiled yams, followed by another of young | women, who were waiting to see these new beings, the 


nuts about them; that the soil appeared to be rich and|©ocoa-nuts. These were all placed in a kind of order, 


fertile; that they have neither corn, or cattle of any kind, | Preparatory to the king’s coming. On his arrival, Cap-|of some of the rupacks, or great officers of state. 


English, and whom they soon understood to be the wives 


These 


nor did he see much fruit or produce of any great use tain Wilson rose and embraced him, as he had done at| were rather fairer than the rest of the women, had some 
orvalue. The China-man also added, That this here very | their first interview. Abba Thulle sat down by him,|little ornaments about them, and their faces and breasts 
poor place, and very poor people ; no got clothes, no got and they were then served with the before mentioned | were rubbed over with turmerick. 


rice, no got hog, no got nothing, only yam, little fish, and provisions, by a man who seemed to act as a butler, and 
cocoa-nut ; no got nothing make trade, very little make eat. 


The king, and this brother Raa Kook, led his guests 


gave to each a portion, by the king’s directions. After ]into his house, into which the women returned, and re- 


This fellow’s description, which I have given in his own | this entertainment was over, Captain Wilson offered him |ceived them with much joy, presenting their company 
words, sufficiently showed that he viewed mankind with the presents he had brought, which consisted of some] with cocoa-nuts and sweet drink, which all sat down and 
the eye of a Dutchman, only calculating what was to be | !’0n hoops, some necklaces made of gold and silver lace, partook of. The ladies also seated themselves, and, taking 
got from them. ‘The mind of a speculative reader is far|tied with a riband at each end; to which he meant tola parcel of leaves, began making mats, an employ- 


otherwise engaged. He, in the dispersed families of the | ave added a few files, but one of the natives purloined| ment in which they passa great part of their time. 
king informed his guests that this house* was to be their 
The king came down without any state, and seemed |@bode as long as they remained at Pelew, and that there 


world, traces the hand of Providence guiding all things|them from the person who had them in charge. 








* This island is still called Englishman’s Island by the | only attended by those whom curiosity to see the English 


The 











natives. had brought together. ‘The house, and every part about 


* Called a pye. 
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they were to sleep, After which he rose up, and with- 
drew, previously apologising to Captain Wilson for retir- 
ing, saying he was going to bathe. Soon after a message 
came to Raa Kook from the queen, to request she might 
see the English at her dwelling. They attended the 
general thither, through a pathway from the back of the 
house where they were, which led into a grove of cocoa- 
nut trees. Having crossed the grove, they came to a 
small retired habitation,* in the grove front of which was 
a square, formed with paved stone, surrounded also with 
cocoa-nut trees. Immediately before this house was a 
rail, on which were some tame pigeons, tied by the leg. 
This is a bird held in such estimation in these islands, 
that none but the rupacks and their families are allowed 
to eat of them. As they approached, the queen opened 
her window, and spoke to Raa Kook, to desire the En- 
gliah would sit down on the pavement before her ; which 
being complied with, a number of attendants brought 
out yams, cocoa-nuts, and sweet drink; and whilst they 
were partaking of these, the queen asked Raa Kook 
many questions about our people, and then sent them 
one broiled pigeon (which they dress without drawing), 
that every one might have a bit to taste; giving them to 
understand, that this was the greatest rarity that the 
country produced. She took very great notice of the 
English, and wished some of them would come cluse to 
the window, and draw up their coat-sleeves, that she 
might see the colour of their skin. After she had view- 
ed them attentively, and asked, through the general, as 
many circumstances respecting them as she thought she 
could with propriety obtrude, she signified that she would 
not longer trespass on their time by detaining them; so 
they rose and took leave of her.t 

The general now told them he wished to conduct them 
to his own house, which was a little distant from the first 
square, where the king had allotted their habitation. At 
the house of this chief they were received quite in a 
family way, without any form. They were obliged just 
to taste of what was set before them, though their appe- 
tites had been sufficiently taken away by partaking of so 
many entertainments before. Raa Kook’s wife brought 
them in a broiled pigeon, which they, out of compliment, 
eat a bit of, for the honour done them. In this domestic 
scene, Raa Kook appeared in a new and amiable light. 
It was a situation which placed to their view that benevo- 
lent heart of his they had themselves before frequently 
noticed. Here he was surrounded by several of his chil- 
dren, two of whom were very young, and seemed almost 
of the same age. They were climbing up his knees and 
caressing him, whilst he seemed to enjoy great pleasure 
in rolling and tossing them about, and playing with them, 
handing them to our people, that they might also notice 
and play with them. 

Whilst the attention of Captain Wilson and his com- 
panions had been engaged by this interesting scene, the 
night had crept fast on them, and it being now quite 
dark, they requested leave to retire. Raa Kook apologised 
for not waiting on them home, but ordered one of his 
own people and the Malay to conduct them back. 

Being arrived at their allotted dwelling, they learned 
that the king had been there after his bathing; but un- 
derstanding they were gone abroad with his brother, he 
had retired to his own house, but had sent them some fish 
for supper. After supper, Raa Kook sent mats for them 
to sleep on, and called himself before he went to rest, to 
see if they were supplied with every thing they stood in 
want of, and which it was in his power to offer. Our 
people reposed on these mats at one end of the house, the 
king having ordered some of his own men to sleep at the 
other end, to protect them from any inconvenience which 
might arise from the curiosity of the natives, as well as 
to wateh the fires made to keep them from the dews and 
mosquitoes. They all rested very well, in the fullest de- 
gree satisfied with the great attention and kindness of 
their new friends. The. night proved both windy and 
wet, but they found their habitation perfectly dry ; their 
houses being so well thatched, that the weather rarely is 
able to penetrate them. 

Raa Kook called on them very early in the morning. 
In all his visits he wore on his countenance such a look 
of good-humour and congratulation as more than told 
our people he rejoiced to see them. He never seated 
himself close, but at some small distance from them, 
which is regarded in these parts as a mark of respect. 





* This house, which contained Abba Thulle’s principal 
wife, was called T’thith, but now it does not exist. 

+ This lady seemed to have a greater degrec of respect 
and attention paid her than any other of the king’s wives. 
She never went abroad, and her house was the king’s 





general residence. 


He told them he was going to bathe, and they went down 
to the shore to see if their boat and its iron-work was 
safe. On their return, the captain and his companions 
received a message to breakfast with the king. They 
were conducted to the house where, the preceding even- 
ing, they had been to pay their respects to the queen. It 
consisted of one great room, not boarded on the floor, as 
is the usual custom there, but covered with bamboos laid 
and fastened down collaterally, with scarce any space be- 
tween. At one end of this room was the kitchen, where 
the servants were busied in preparing breakfast, but with- 
out any partition to separate the kitchen. At the oppo- 
site end ran a high rail, with a large mat loosely laid over 
it. Some attendants who were present, desired our peo- 
ple to seat themselves; which, when they had done, the 
king pulled down the mat, and discovered himself and 
the queen seated behind it. As this trifling ceremony 
had somewhat of an air of state that had never been 
shown before, nor was on any future occasion exercised, 
they suspected that this mode of the king’s receiving the 
English was something the Malay had suggested to him, 
and which the king probably found so clumsy and fool- 
ish that he never adopted it again. They had boiled fish 
and yams placed before them; and during breakfast the 
king showed Captain Wilson a large piece of chintz, 
which the Malay had saved when he was wrecked, and 
had given him. He seemed to admire it much, and 
when it had been looked at, he folded it up again very 
nicely in a mat; having only produced it as being to him 
a great curiosity. 

During the time of breakfast, the king talked much 
with the Malay, who, after it was over, told Mr. Sharp 
that Abba Thulle wished he would go a little way into 
the country, without declaring for what purpose. Mr. 
Sharp hesitated, till Mr. Devis offered to accompany him: 
the king said a person would presently be there to con- 
duct them, who, when he came, appeared to be one of the 
rupacks who had been with them at Oroolong at the 
king’s first coming, when they individually fixed their 
notice on some one of our people ; a circumstance which 
then occasioned some alarm, as has before been mention- 
ed. And this chief proved to be the person who had par- 
ticularly noticed Mr. Sharp as his friend or succalic (a 
term the natives gave it.) ; 

Mr. Sharp and Mr. Devis, accompanied by the inter. 
preter, put themselves cheerfully under the guidance of 
this rupack, whose name was Arra Zook; they had not 
proceeded far, after getting off the causeway, before they 
met with Captain Wilson’s servant, who was straggling 
about with his gun to kill some fowl for dinner. The 
rupack made signs to him to join company, which he did, 
on being informed by Mr. Sharp that he was going where 
the king had sent him. As they went over the hills, they 
passed several pleasant villages, and a valley beautiful- 
ly cultivated with plantations of cocoa-nuts and yams, 
forming from the summit a most rich and delicious pro- 
spect. When they had got nearly three miles from Pe- 
lew, the heat was so oppressive, that Mr. Sharp and his 
companions expressed an inclination to return back ; but 
the disappointment which appeared in the countenance of 
the rupack who had conducted them, made both gentle- 
men judge it advisable not to cross his wishes. They 
therefore proceeded about a mile and a half further, 
when they arrived at a plantation, at the end of which 
stcod his house. He solicited them to enter, when vari- 
ous refreshments were placed before them. THe then in- 
troduced his wife and his children; and showed Mr. Sharp 
a child that was afflicted with some bad ulcers, from a 
kind of boils, a disorder which he said was common to 
the people there ; and informed Mr. Sharp what applica- 
tions he had himself used to his child, which were chiefly 
fomentations, made with certain leaves; and that occa- 
sionally, after the inflammatory symptoms were abated, 
he had put a little of their chinam into the wound, to eat 
away the proud flesh. Mr. Sharp, who, situated as he 
was, could not undertake to repeat his attendance, thought 
it best to advise the rupack to the continuance of the re- 
medy the child had been accustomed to; and now per- 
ceiving the reason why this visit was solicited, after 
remaining there a proper time, he and Mr. Devis inti- 
mated their wish to return back; but the rupack told 
them that his people were at work for them, and that 
they must not depart till the business they were about 
was done. ‘They now perceived the hospitality of Arra 
Zook was not confined to the transient entertainment he 
had already spread before them. His people presently ap- 
peared, loaded with yams and cocoa-nuts, packed up in 
large baskets, and also baskets of sweetmeats, which they 
had made fresh for them while they had been in his house. 
The rupack told them that his people should carry all these 





into a boat to be given to their friends at Oroolon 

Charmed with the character of’ their liberal host, Me 
Sharp and his companions took their leave, testifying 
their thankfulness for the kindness he had shown dent 
whilst the good man stood assuring them of the joy the : 
had afforded him and his family in coming to his hoy : 
and how truly they had obliged him by looking at his 
poor sick child. As the rupack accompanied them tg 
the door, opposite to it, on a rail (as before described at 


the queen’s house) was his roost of tame pigeons; not . 


thinking he had sufficiently gratified his liberal spirit, 
he gave them at parting a look of the warmest benevo. 
lence, and told them, when their ship was built, they 
should have all his pigeons to carry with them. 

These gentlemen returned to Pelew, followed by the 
servants of Arra Zook with the presents of their. master, 
Captain Wilson had in the mean time paid a visit to Raa 
Kook, where he was shown three iron travellers, which 
some of the natives had got from the wreck; the general 
said the English should have them again, and the captain 
in return promised to give him a hatchet. 

Such are the little pleasurable barters of life, when life 
is governed by simplicity alone, and the estimation ob. 
jects are held in, is only proportioned to their real utility, 

This day, in the forenoon, a great council was held, in 
the open air, on the large square pavement near the house 
allotted to the English. It consisted of a number of ru. 
packs, or chiefs, seated each on a single stone, placed 
near the outer border of the pavement; that for the king 
was more elevated than the rest ; and close to the side of 
it was a stone still higher, on which he occasionally 
rested his arm: when in their places, they are encircled 
by officers of inferior rank. ‘They debate from side to 
side, on whatever subject happens to be under discussion, 
and it was understood that the plurality of opinions de. 
termined the matter before them.* In the present case 
it did not require the knowledge of their language to dis. 
cover the business they were on, as the house in which 
the captain and his companions were, looked full on their 
council; and their gestures, as well as the frequent re. 
petitions of the words Englees and Artingall, left our 
people no room to doubt but that they had been the sub. 
ject of their deliberation. After the council broke up, the 
king, attended by the linguist, came to the house where 
the English were, and requested Captain Wilson would 
permit ten of his men to go with him to battle, against 
the same enemy as before. Captain Wilson replied to the 
king nearly as he had done before, “ that the English 
were his friends, and would regard those who were his 
enemies, as being enemies of their own.” This reply 
greatly pleased the king. The captain desiring to know 
the cause of the war, Abba Thulle informed him, through 
the linguist, that some time back, at a festival at Artingall, 
one of his brothers, and two of his chiefs, had becn killed, 
and that the two islands had been at war ever since; the 
people of Artingall, so far from making any satisfaction, 
had protected the murderers. Captain Wilson entreated 
that his people might not be detained at Pelew longer 
than was necessary, as it would greatly retard the build. 
ing of his vessel. The king answered, “that he could 
not in decency send them back the moment he had had 
their services, but that he would keep them only two of 
three days, that they might be made gay, and rejoice 
with his own people, after subdning his enemies.” 

In the afternoon the king took Captain Wilson and his 
companions to sce some canoes that were then building; 
and showed them also some of their boat-houses, which 
were well constructed, nicely thatched, and not unlike 
those that are made in England. From hence they wer 
carried to see some other canoes, which were just come 
in from an expedition they had been sent on by them 
selves, and from which, after four days’ absence, they had 
returned victorious, having brought in one canoe 0 
enemy, though not a single prisoner. The obtaining 4 
canoe, however trifling it may appear to a reader, Is equal 
to the capture of the largest ship of war in Europe; # 
their battles are generally fought near shore, and, when 
there is no appearance of success, they get to land 
hastily haul up their canoes. ; 5 

In the evening our people were entertained with & 
dance of the warriors, who were just then return? 
which was performed in the following manner: 
dancers have a quantity of plantain leaves brought to 
them, which they split, and shiver into the form 
ribands; these they then twine and fix round their h 
wrists, waists, ancles, and knees; and the leaves being 
a yellowish hue, so prepared, have not an inelegant io 
when applied to the.r dark copper skin. They make a 
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* The king is absolute; he only hears the opinions of 





baskets to the king’s town, that they might there be put 


his rupacks. 
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